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From The Encyclopedia Britannica.* 
JOSEPH BUTLER. 

Joszra Burier, bishop of Durhafn,—one 
of the most profound and original thinkers 
this or any other country ever produced,— 
well deserves a place among the dii majores 
of English philosophy ; with Bacon, Newton, 
and Locke. 

‘The following brief sketch will comprise 
an outline of his life and character, some re- 
marks on the peculiarity of his genius, and 
an estimate of his principal’ writings.. 

He was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, 
May 18, 1692. His father, Thomas Butler, 
had been a linen-draper in that town, but 
before the birth of Joseph, who was the 
youngest of a family of eight, had relin- 
quished business. He continued to reside 
at Wantage, however, at a house called the 
Priory, which is still shown to the curious 
visitor. 

Young Butler received his first instructions 
from the Rev. Philip Barton, a clergyman, 
and master of the grammar-school at Wen- 
tage. The father, who was a Presbyterian, 
was anxious that his son, who early gave 
indications of capacity, should dedicate 
himself to the ministry in his own commu- 
nion, and sent him to a Dissenting academy 
at Gloucester, then kept by Mr. Samuel 
Jones. ‘*Jones,’’ says Professor Fitzgerald 
with equal truth and justice, ‘‘ was a man 
of no mean ability:or erudition;’’ and 
adds, with honorable liberality, ‘ could 
number among his scholars many names 
that might confer honor on any university 
in Christendom.”+ He instances among 
others Jeremiah Jones, the author of the 
excellent work on the Canon ; Secker, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury ; and two 
of the most learned, acute, and candid apol- 
ogists for Christianity England has produced 

* The eighth edition of this Encyclopedia is 
now ape ng in volumes, published in erica 
by Little, Brown & Co. article is by Henry 
Rogers, author of “ Reason and Faith,” &c., &c. 

t Life of Butler, prefixed to Professor Fitz- 
a very valuable edition of the Analogy, Dub- 


n, 1849. The memoir is derived chiefly from Mr. 
Bartlett's more copious “ Life ;” it is very care- 
fully ree at and is frequently cited in the 
present ie. 17 
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—Nathaniel. Lardner and Samuel Chan- 
dler. 

The academy was shortly afterwarcs re- 
moved to Tewkesbury. While yet there, 
Butler first displayed his extraordinary 
aptitude for metaphysical speculation in 
the letters he sent to Clarke on two supposed 
flaws in the reasoning of the recently pub- 
lished & priori demonstrations ; one respect- 
ing the proof of the Divine omnipresence, 
and the other respecting the proof of the 
unity of the ‘‘ necessarily existent Being.” 
It is but just to Clarke to say that his oppo- 
nent subsequently surrendered both objec- 
tions. Whether the capitulation be judged 
strictly the result of logical necessity, will 
depend on the estimate formed of the value 
of Clarke’s proof of the truths in question, 
—truths which are happily capable of being 
shown to be 80, independently of any'such ° | 
& priori metaphysical demonstrations+In + 
this encounter, Butler showed his»modesty 
not less than his prowess. He was'so afraid 
of being discovered, that he employed his 
friend Secker to convey his letters to the 
Gloucester post-office, and to bring back the 
answers. 

About this time he began to entertain 
doubts of the propriety of adhering to. his 


father’s Presbyterian opinions, and, conse- 


quently, of entering the ministry of that. 
communion ; doubts which at length termi- 
nated in his joining the Church of England, 
His father, seeing all opposition vair, at, 
length consented to his repairing to Oxford,’ 
where he was entered as a commoner of 
Oriel College, March 17, 1714. Here he 
early formed an intimate friendship with 
Mr. Edward Talbot, the second son of the 
Bishop of Durham, a connection to which 
his future advancement was ina great degree: 


ome 

he exact period at which Butler took: 
orders is not known, but it must have beens 
before 1717, as by that date he was occas: 
sionally supplying Talbot’s living, at Hen- 
dred, near Wantage. In 1718, at the age. 
of twenty-six, he was nominated preacher at: 
the Rolls, on the united recommendation of 
Talbot and Dr. Samuel Clarke. 
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At this time the country was in a ferment. 
What is called the ‘‘ Bangorian Contro- 
versy,’’ and which originated in a sermon of 
Bishop Hoadley, ‘‘ On the Nature of Christ’s 
Kingdom” (a discourse supposed to imperil 
‘all ecclesiastical authority’), was then 
raging. One pamphlet which that yolumi- 
nous controversy called forth has been at- 
tributed to Butler. ‘‘ The external evidence, 
however, is,” as Mr. Fitzgerald judges, ‘‘ but 
slight ; and the internal for the negative at 
least equally so.’’ This writer says, ‘‘ On 
the whole, I feel unable to arrive at any pos- 
itive decision on the subject.’’ Readers 
curious respecting it may consult Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s pages, where they will find a detail 
of the circumstances which led to the publi- 
cation of the pamphlet, and the evidence for 
and against its being attributed to Butler. 

In 1721, Bishop Talbot presented Butler 
with the living of Haughton, near Dorking- 
ton, and Secker (who had also relinquished 
nonconformity, and, after some considerable 
fluctuations in his religious views, had at 
length entered the church) with that of 
Haughton-le-Spring. In 1725, the same lib- 
eral patron transferred Butler to the more 
lucrative benefice of Stanhope. 

He retained his situation of preacher at 
the Rolls till the following year (1726); and 


_ before quitting it published the celebrated 


Fifteen Sermons delivered there ; among the 
most profound and original discourses which 
philosophical theologian ever gave to the 
world. As these could have been but a por- 
tion of those he preached at the Rolls, it has 
often been asked what could have become of 
the remainder? We agree with Mr. Fitz- 
gerald in thinking that the substance of 
many was afterwards worked into the 
Analogy. That many of them were equally 
important with the Fifteen may be inferred 
from Butler’s declaration in the preface,— 
that the selection of these had been deter- 
mined by ‘‘ circumstances in a great measure 
accidental.’’ At his death, Butler desired 
his manuscripts to be destroyed; this he 
would hardly have done, had he not already 
@ified their chief treasures for his great 
work. Let us hope so, at all events; for it 
would be provoking to think that discourses 
of equal value with the Fifteen had been 
wantonly. committed to the flames. 

After resigning his preachership at the 
Rolls, he retired to Stanhope, and gave him- 
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self up to study and the duties of a parish 
priest. All that could be gleaned of his 
habits and mode of life there has been pre- 
served by the present Bishop of Exeter, his 
successor in the living of Stanhope eighty 
years after ; and it is little enough. _ Tradi- 
tion said that ‘* Rector Butler rode a black 
pony, amd always rode very fast; that he 
was loved and respected by all his parishon- 
ers; that he lived very retired, was very 
kind, and could not resist the importunities 
of common beggars, who, knowing his in- 
firmity, pursued aim so earnestly as some- 
times to drive him back into his house as his 
only escape.’’? The last fact the bishop re- 
ports doubtful; but Butler’s extreme benev- 
olence is not 80. 

In all probability, Butler in this seculsion 
was meditating and digesting that great work 
on which his fame, and what is better than 
fame, his usefulness, principally rests, the 
Analogy. ‘‘In a similar retirement,’’ says 
Professor Fitzgerald, ‘*‘ The Ecclesiastical 
Polity of Hooker, The Intellectual System 
of Cudworth, and The Divine Legation of 
Warburton—records of genius ‘ which pos- 
terity will not willingly let die’—were 
ripened into maturity.’? Queen Caroline 
aa. asked Archbishop Blackburne whether 
Butler was not ‘‘ dead? ’’—‘* No,’’ said he, 
‘but he is buried!’’ It was well for pos- 
terity that he was thus, for a while, en- 
tombed. ; 

He remained in this meditative seclusion 
seven years. At the end of this period, his 
friend Secker, who thought Butler's health 
and spirits were failing under excsss of soli- 
tude and study, succeeded in dragging him 
from his retreat. Lord Chancellor Talbot, 
at Secker’s solicitation, appointed him his 
chaplain in 1733; and in 1736 a prebendary 
of Rochester. In the same year, Queen 
Caroline, who thought her court derived as 
much lustre from philosophers and divines 
as from statesmen and courtiers,—who had 
been the delighted spectator of the argu- 
mentative contests of Clarke and Berkeley, 
Hoadley and Sherlock,—appointed Butler 
clerk of the closet, and commanded his ‘* at- 
tendance every evening from seven till 
nine.”’ 

It was in 1736 that the celebrated Analogy 
was published, and its great merits immedi- 
ately attracted public attention. It was 





perpetually in the hands of his royal pat- 
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roness, and passed through several editions 
before the author’s death. Its greatest 
praise is that it has been almost universally 
read, and never answered. ‘I am not 
aware,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, “ that any of 
those whom it would have immediately con- 
cerned, have ever attempted a regular reply 
to the Analogy; but particular parts of it 
have met with answers, and the whole, as a 
whole, has been sometimes unfavorably 
criticized.”’ Of its merits, and precise posi- 
tion in relation ‘‘ to those whom it immedi- 
ately concerns,’’ we shall speak presently. 

Some strange criticisms on its general 
character in Tholuck’s Vermischie Schriften, 
showing a singular sinfelicity in missing 
Butler’s true ‘‘ stand-punkt,’’ as Tholuck’s 
own countrymen would say, and rather un- 
reasonably complaining of obscurity, consid- 
ering the quality of German theologico-phi- 
losophical style in general, are well disposed 
of by Professor Fitzgerald (pp. 47—50). 

About this time Butler had some corres- 
pondence with Lord Kaimes, on the Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
Kaimes requested a personal interview, which 
Butler declined in a manner very character- 
istic of his modesty and caution. It was, 
‘¢on the score of his natural diffidence and 
reserve, his being unaccustomed to oral con- 
troversy, and his fear that the cause of truth 
might thence suffer from the unskilfulness of 
its advocate.’ 

Hume was a kinsman of Lord Kaimes, 
and when preparing his treatise of Human 
Nature for the press, was recommended by 
Lord Kaimes to get Butler’s judgment on it. 
‘Your thoughts and mine,’’ says Hume, 
‘agree with respect to Dr. Butler, and I 
should be glad to be introduced to him.” 
The interview, however, never took place, 
nor was Butler’s judgment obtained. One 
cannot help speculating on the possible con- 
sequences. Would it have made any differ- 
ence ? 

In the year 1737, Queen Caroline died, 
but on her death-bed recommended her favor- 
ite divine to her husband’s care. In 1738, 
Butler was accordingly made Bishop of Bris- 
tol, in place of. Dr. Gooch, who was trans- 
lated to Norwich. This seems to have been 
a politic stroke of Walpole, ‘* who probably 
' thought ”’ says Fitzgerald, ‘‘ that the ascetic 
rector of Stanhope was too unworldly a per- 
son to care for the poverty of his preferment, 
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or perceive the slight which it implied.” 
In the reply, however, in which Butler ex- 
presses his sense of the honor conferred, he 
shows that he understood the position of 
matters very clearly. The hint he gave 
seems to have had its effect, for in 1740 the 
King nominated him to the vacant Deanery 
of St. Paul’s, whereupon he resigned Stan- 
hope, which he had hitherto held in com- 
mendam. The revenues of Bristol, the 
poorest see, did not exceed £400. 

A curious anecdote of Butler has been 
preserved by his domestic chaplain, Dr. 
Tucker, afterwards dean of Gloucester. He 
says: ‘* His custom was, when at Bristol, to 
walk for hours in his garden in the darkest 
night which the time of year could afford, 
and I had frequently the honor to attend 
him. After walking some time, he would 
stop suddenly and ask the question: *‘ What 
security is there against the insanity of in- 
dividuals? The physicians know of none, 
and as to divines, we have no data, either 
from Scripture or from reason, to go upon 
in relation to this affair.,—‘ True, ‘my Lord, 
no man has a lease of his understanding any 
more than of his life; they are both in the 
hands of the Sovereign Disposer of all 
things.’ He would then take another turn, 
and again stop short: ‘Why might not 
whole communities and public bodies be 
seized with fits of insanity, as well as indi- 
viduals? ’—* My Lord, I have never consid- 
ered the case, and can give no opinion con- 
cerning it.’—‘ Nothing but this principle, 
that they are liable to insanity, equally at 
least with private persons, can account for 
the major part of those transactions of 
which we read in history.’ I thought little 
of that odd conceit of the bishop at that 
juncture; but I own I could not avoid 
thinking of it great deal since, and apply- 
ing it to many cases.”’ 

In 1747, on the death of Archbishop 
Potter, it is said that the primacy was 
offered to Butler, who declined it, with the 
remark that ‘‘it was too late for him to try 
to support a falling church.’’ 

If he really said so, it must have been ina 
moment of despondency, to which his con- 
stitutional melancholy often disposed him. 
No such feeling, at all events, prevented his 
accepting the bishopric of Durham in 1750, 
on the death of Dr. Edward Chandler. 





About the time of his promotion to this 
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dignity, he was engaged in a design for con- 
solidating and extending the Church of 
England in the American colonies. With 
this object he drew up a plan marked by his 
characteristic moderation and liberality; 
the project, however, came to nothing. 

Soon after his translation to the see of 
Durham, Butler delivered and published his 
charge on the Use and Importance of Exter- 
nal Religion, which gave rise, in conjunc- 
tion with his erection of a ‘* white marble 
cross’’ over the communion table in his 
chapel at Bristol, and one or two other 
slight circumstances, to the ridiculous and 
malignant charge of popery ;—a charge, as 
Mr. Fitagerald observes, ‘‘ destitute of a 
shadow of positive evidence, and contra- 
dicted by the whole tenor of Butler’s char- 
acter, life, and writings.’’ 

The revenues from his see were lavishly 
expended in the support of public and pri- 
vate charities,* while his own mode of life 
was most simple and unostentatious. Of 
the frugality of his table, the following 
anecdote is proof: ‘A friend of mine, 
since deceased, told me,” says the Rey. 
John Newton, ‘‘ that when he was a young 
man, he once dined with the late Dr. But- 
ler, at that time Bishop of Durham ; and, 
though the guest was a man of fortune, and 
the interview by appointment, the provision 
was no more than a joint of meat and a 
pudding. The bishop apologized for his 
plain fare, by saying, that it was his way 
of living ; ‘ that he had long been disgusted 
with the fashionable expense of time and 
money in entertainments, and was deter- 
mined that it should receive no countenance 
from his example.’’’ No prelate ever owed 
less to politics for his elevation, or took less 
part in them. If he was not ‘ wafted to 
his see of Durham,”’ as Horace Walpole lu- 
dicrously said, ‘*on a cloud of metaphys- 
ics,’’ he certainly was not carried there by 
political intrigue or party manceuvres. He 

* Butler must have been of a naturally munifi- 
cent as well as benevolent disposition. He was 
extremely fond, it appears, of planning and build- 
ing; a passion not always very prudently in- 
dulged, or without danger, in early days, of involv- 
ing him in difficulties ; from which, indeed, on 
one occasion Secker’s intervention saved him. He 
spent a sums in improving his various resi- 
dences. It was probably in the indulgence of the 
love of ornamentation to which this passion led, 
that the “marble cross” and other imprudent 
symbols which were so ridiculously adduced to 
support the charge of popery originated. 
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was never known to speak in the House of 
Peers, though constant in his attendance 
there. 

He had not long enjoyed his new dignity 
before symptoms of decay disclosed them- 
selves. He repaired to Bath in 1752, in 
hope of recovering his health, where he 
died, June 16, in the sixtieth year of his 
age. 

His face was thin and pale, but singularly 
expressive of placidity and benevolence. 
‘« His white hair,” says Hutchinson,* ‘* hung 
gracefully on his shoulders, and his whole 
figure was patriarchal.’’ He was buried in 
the cathedral of Bristol, where two monu- 
ments have been ereéted to his memory. 
They record in suitable inscriptions (one 
in Latin by his chaplain, Dr. Foster, and the 
other in English by the late Dr. Southey) his 
virtues and genius. Though epitaphs, they 
speak no more than simple truth. 

A singular anecdote is recorded of his last 
moments. As Mr. Fitzgerald observes, ‘* it 
wants direct testimony,’’ but is in itself 
neither uninstructive nor incredible, for a 
dying hour has often given strange vividness 
and intensity to truths -neither previously 
unknown nor uninfluential. It is generally 
given thus: ‘*‘ When Bishop Butler lay on 
his death-bed, he called for his chaplain, 
and said,‘ Though I have endeavored to avoid 
sin, and to please God, to the utmost of my 
power ; yet, from the consciousness of per- 
petual infirmities, I am still afraid to die.’ 
‘My Lord,’ said the chaplain, ‘you have 
forgotten that Jesus Christ is a Saviour.’ 
‘True,’ was the answer, ‘ but how shall I 
know that he is a Saviour for me?’—* My 
Lord, it is written, him that cometh unto 
me, I will in nowise cast out.’—* True,’ said 
the bishop, ‘ and I am surprised, that though 
I have read that Scripture a thousand times 
over, I never felt its virtue till this moment; 
and now I die happy.’ ”’ 

The genius of Butler was almost equally 
distinguished by subtilty and comprehen- 
siveness, though the latter quality was per- 
haps the most characteristic. In his juvenile 
correspondence with Clarke—already re- 
ferred to—he displays an acuteness which, 
as Sir James Mackintosh observes, ‘‘ neither 
himself nor any other ever surpassed ;’’ an 
analytic skill, which, in earlier ages, 


* History of Durham, vol. 1. p.'678; cited in 
Fitzgerald’s * Life.” 
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might easily have gained him a rank with 
the most renowned of the schoolmen. But 
in his mature works, though they are every- 
where characterized by subtle thought, he 
manifests in combination with it qualities 
yet more valuable; — patient comprehen- 
_ Biveness in the survey of complex evidence, a 
profound judgment and a most judicial calm- 
ness in computing its several elements, and 
a singular constructive skill in combining 
the materials of argument into a consistent 
logical fabric. This ‘* architectural power”’ 
of mind may be wholly or nearly wanting, 
where the mere analytic faculty may exist in 
much vigor. The latter may even be pos- 
sessed in vicious excess, resulting in little 
more than the disintegration of the subjects 
presented to its ingenuity. Synthetically to 
reconstruct the complex unity, when the task 
of analysis is completed, to assign the re- 
ciprocal relations and law of subordination 
of its various parts, requires something more. 
Many can take a watch to pieces, who 
would be sorely puzzled to put it together 
again. 

Butler possessed these powers of analysis 
and synthesis in remarkable equipoise. What 
is more, he could not only recombine, and 
present in symmetrical harmony, the ele- 
ments of a complex unity when capable of 
being subjected to an exact previous analysis, 
—as in his remarkable sketch of the Moral 
Constitution of Man,—but he had a wonder- 
fully keen eye for detecting remote analogies 
and subtle relations where the elements are 
presented intermingled or in isolation, and 
insusceptible of being presented as a single 
object of contemplation previous to the 
attempt to combine them. This is the case 
with the celebrated Analogy. In the Ser- 
mons on Human Nature, he comprehensively 
surveys that nature as a system or constitu- 
tion; and after a careful analysis of its 
principles, affections, and passions, views 
these elements in combination, endeavors to 
reduce each of these to its place, assigns to 
them their relative importance, and deduces 
from the whole the law of subordination,— 
which he finds in the Moral Supremacy of 
Conscience, as a keystone to the arch—the 
ruling principle of the ‘* Constitution.”’ In 
the Analogy, he gathers up and combines 
from a wide survey of scattered and disjointed 
facts, those resemblances and relations on 
which the argument is founded, and works 
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them into one of the most original and sym- 
metrical logical creations to which human 
genius ever gave birth. The latter task was 
by far the more gigantic of the two. To 
recur to our previous illustration, Butler is 
here like one who puts a watch togetlier 
without having been permitted to take it to 
pieces—from the mere presentation of its 
disjointed fragments. In the former case he 
resembled the physiologist who has an entire 
animal to study and dissect ; in the latter he 
resembled Cuvier, constructing out of dis- 
jecta membra—a bone scattered here and 
there—an organized unity which man had 
never seen except in isolated fragments. 

All Butler’s productions—even his briefest 
—display much of this ‘ architectonic” 
quality of mind; in all he not only evinces 
a keen.analytic power in discerning the 
‘* differences’’ (one phase of the philosophic 
genius, according to Bacon, and hardly the 
brightest), but a still higher power of detect- 
ing the ‘‘ analogies ’’ and ‘* resemblances of 
things,”’ and thus of showing their relation 
andsubordination. These peculiarities make 
his writings difficult; but it makes them 
profound, and it gives them singular com- 
pleteness. , 

It is not difficult to assign the precise 
sphere in which Butler, with eminent gifts 
for abstract science in general, felt most at 
home. Facts show us, not only that there 
are peculiarities of mental structure which 
prompt men to the pursuit of some of the 
great objects of thoughtandspeculation rather 
than others— peculiarities which circum- 
stances may determine and education modify, 
but which neither circumstances nor educa- 
tion can do more than determine or modify ; 
but that even in relation to the very same sub- 
ject of speculation, there are minute and 
specific varieties of mind, which prompt men 
to addict themselves rather to this part of it 
than tothat. This was the case with Butler. 
Eminently fitted for the prosecution of 
metaphysical science in general, it is always 
the philosophy of the moral nature of 
man to which he most naturally attaches 
himself, and on which he best loves to ex- 
patiate. Neither Bacon nor Pascal ever re- 
volved more deeply the phenomena of our 
moral nature, or contemplated its inconsis- 
tencies—its intricacies—its paradoxes—wjth 
a keener glance or more comprehensive sur- 
vey; or drew from such survey reflections 
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more original or instructive. As in reading 
Locke the young metaphysician is perpetu- 
ally startled by the palpable apparition, in 
distinct sharply-defined outline, of facts of 
consciousness which he recognizes as having 
been partially and dimly present to his mind 
before—though too fugitive to fix, too vague 
to receive a name ; so in reading Butler, he 
is continually surprised by the statement of 
moral facts and laws, which he then first 
adequately recognizes as true, and sees in 
distinct vision face to face. It is not with- 
out reason that Sir James Mackintosh says 
of the sermons preached at the Rolls, ‘ that 
in them Butler has taught truths more capa- 
ble of being exactly distinguished from the 
doctrines of his predecessors, more satisfac- 
torily established by him, more comprehen- 
sively applied to particulars, more rationally 
connected with each other, and therefore more 
worthy of the name of discovery, than any 
with which we are acquainted.’’ 

His special predilections forthe sphere of 
speculation we have mentioned are strikingly 
indicated in his choice of the ground from 
which he proposes to survey the questions of 
morals. ‘‘ There are two ways,”’ says he 
in the preface to his three celebrated sermons 
on Human Nature, ‘‘ in which the subject of 
morals may be treated. One begins inquir- 
ing into the abstract relations of things ; the 
other, from a matter of fact, namely, what 
the particular nature of man is, its several 
parts, their economy or constitution; from 
whence it proceeds to determine what course 
of life it is, which is correspondent to this 
whole nature.’’ As might be expected, from 
the tendencies of his mind, he selects the 
latter course. 

The powers of observation in Butler must 
have been, in spite of his studious life and 
his remarkable habits of abstraction, not 
much inferior to his keen faculty of intro- 
spection, though this. last was undoubtedly 
the main instrument by which he traced so 
profoundly the mysteries of our nature. 
There have doubtless been other men, far 
less profound, who had a more quick and 
more vivid perception of the peculiarities of 
character which discriminate individuals, or 
small classes of men (evincing, after all, 
however, not so much a knowledge of man 
as a knowledge of men) ; still, the masterly 
manner in which Butler often sketches even 
these, shows that he must have been a very 
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sagacious observer of those phenomena of 
human nature which presented themselves 
from without, as well as of those which re- 
vealed themselves from within. In general, 
however, it is the characteristics of man, 
the generic phenomena of our nature, in all 
their complexity and subtlety, that he best 
loves to investigate and exhibit. The spirit 
of his profound philosophy is meantime 
worthy both of the Christian character and 
the ample intellect of him who excogitated 
it. It is the very reverse of that of the 
philosophical satirist or caricaturist ; how- 
ever severely just on the foibles, the incon- 
sistencies, the corruptions of our nature, it 
is a philosophy everywhere compassionate, 
magnanimous, and philanthropic. Its tone, 
indeed, like that of the philosophy of Pas- 
cal (though not shaded with the same deep 
melancholy), is entirely modulated by a pro- 
found conviction of the frailty and ignorance 
of man, of the little we know compared 
with what is to be known, and of the duty 
of humility, modesty, and caution in rela- 
tion to all those great problems of the uni- 
verse, which tempt and exercise man’s am- 
bitious speculations. His constant feeling, 
amidst the beautiful and original reasonings 
of the Analogy, is identical with that of 
Newton, when, reverting at the close of life 
to his sublime discoveries, he declared that 
he seemed only like a child who had been 
amusing himself with picking up a few 
shells on the margin of the ocean of univer- 
sal truth, while the infinite still lay unex- 
plored before him. In a word, it is the feel- 
ing not only of Pascal and of Newton, but 
of all the profoundest speculators of our 
race, whose grandest lesson from all they 
learned, was the vanishing ratio of man’s 
knowledge to man’s ignorance. Hence the 
immense value (if only as a discipline) of a 
careful study of Butler’s writings, to every 
youthful mind. They cannot but powerfully 
tend to check presumption, and teach mod- 
esty and self-distrust. 

The feebleness of Butler’s imagination 
was singularly contrasted with the inventive 
and constructive qualities of his intellect, 
and the facility with which he detected and 
employed ‘‘ analogies ’’ in the way of argu- 
ment. He is, indeed, almost unique in this 
respect. Other philosophic minds (Bacon 
and Burke are illustrious examples), which 
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have possessed similar aptitudes for ‘* ana- 
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logical ’’ reasoning, have usually had quite 
sufficient of the kindred activity of imagin- 
ation to employ ‘‘ analogies’? for the pur- 
pose of poetical illustration. If Butler pos- 
sessed this faculty by nature in any tolerable 
measure, it must (as has been the case with 
some other great thinkers) have been re- 
pressed and absorbed by his habits of ab- 
straction. .His defect in this respect is in 
some respects to be regretted, since unques- 
tionably the illustrations which imagin- 
ation would have supplied to argument, and 
the graces it would have imparted to style, 
would have made his writings both more in- 
telligible and more attractive. It is said 
that once, and once only, he ‘‘ courted the 
muses,’’ having indited a solitary ‘‘ acrostic 
to a fair cousin ’’ who for the first, and as it 
seems the only, time, inspired him with the 
tender passion. But, as one of his biogra- 
phers says, we have probably no great rea- 
son to lament. the loss of thig fragment of his 
poetry. 

Butler’s composition is almost as destitute 
of the vivacity of wit as of the graces of 
imagination. Yet he is by no means with- 
out that dry sort of humor, which often 
accompanies very vigorous logic, and, in- 
deed, is in some sense inseparable from it; 
for the neat detection of a sophism, or the 
sudden and unexpected explosion of a fallacy, 
produces much the same effect as wit on 
those who are capable of enjoying close and 
cogent reasoning. There is also a kind of 
simple, grave, satirical pleasantry, with 
which he sometimes states and refutes an 
objection, by no means without its piquancy. 

As to the complaint of obscurity, which 
has been so often charged on Butler’s style, 
it is difficult to see its justice in the sense in 
which it has been usually preferred. He is 
a difficult author, no doubt, but he is so 
from the close packing of his thoughts, and 
their immense generality and comprehen- 
siveness ; a8 also from what may be called 
the breadth of his march, and from occa- 
sional lateral excursions for the purpose of 
disposing of some objection which he does 
not formally mention, but which might 
harass his flank ; it certainly is not from 
indeterminate language or (ordinarily) in- 
volved construction. All that is really 
required in the reader, capable of under- 
standing him at all, is to do just what he 
does with lyrical poetry (if we may employ 
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an odd, and yet in this one point, not inapt 
comparison); he must read sufficiently often 
to make all the transitions of thought 
familiar, he must let the mind dwell with 
patience on each argument till its entire 
scope and bearing are properly appreciated. 
Nothing certainly is wanting in the method 
or arrangement of the thoughts; and the 
diction seems to us selected with the utmost 
care and precision. Indeed, as Professor 
Fitzgerald justly observes, a collation of the 
first with the subsequent editions of the 
Analogy (the variations are given in Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s edition) will show, by the 
nature of the alterations, what pains Butler 
bestowed on a point on which he is errone- 
ously supposed to have been negligent. In 
subjects so abstruse, and involving so much 
generality of expression, the utmost difficulty 
must always be experienced in selecting 
language which conveys neither more nor 
less than what is intended; and this point 
Butler must have labored immensely; jit 
may be added, successfully, since he has at 
least produced works which have seldom 
given rise to disputes as to his meaning. 
Though he may be difficult to be understood, 
few people complain of his being liable to 
be misunderstood. In short, it may be 
doubted whether any man of so comprehen- 
sive a mind, and dealing with such abstract 
subjects, ever condensed the results of twenty 
years’ meditations into so small a compass, 
with so little obscurity. No doubt greater 
amplification would have made him more 
pleasing, but it may be questioned whether 
the perusal of his writings would have beenso 
useful a discipline ; and whether the truths 
he has delivered would have fixed themselves 
so indelibly as they now generally do in the 
minds of all who diligently study him. It 
is the result of the very activity of mind his 
writings stimulate and demand. But, at 
any rate, if precision in the use of language, 
and method and consecutiveness in the 
thoughts, are sufficient to rebut the charge 
of obscurity, Butler is not chargeable with 
the fault in the ordinary sense. We must 
never forget what Whately in his Rhetoric 
has so well illustrated—that perspicuity is a 
‘¢ relative quality.’’ To the intelligent, or 
those who are willing to take sufficient pains 
to understand, Butler will not seem charge- 
able with obscurity. The diction is plain, 
downright Saxon-English,.and the style, 
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however homely, has, as the writer just 
mentioned observes, the great charm of 
transparent simplicity of purpose and un- 
affected earnestness. 

The immortal Analogy has probably done 
more to silence the objections of infidelity 
than any other ever written from the ear- 
liest ‘* apologies’? downwards. It not only 
most critically met the spirit of unbelief in 
the author’s own day, but is equally adapt- 
ed to meet that which chiefly prevails in 
all time. In every age some of the prin- 
cipal, perhaps the: principal, objections to 
the Christian Revelation, have been those 
which men’s preconceptions of the Divine 
character and administration—of what God 
must be, and of what God must do—have 
suggested against certain facts in the sacred 
history, or certain doctrines it reveals. To 
show the objector, then (supposing him to be 
a theist, as nine-tenths of all such objectors 
have been), that the very same or similar 
difficulties are found in the structure of the 
universe and the divine administration of it, 
is to wrest every such weapon completely 
from his hands, if he be a fair reasoner and 
remains a theist at all. He is bound by 
strict logical obligation either to show that 
the parallel difficulties do not exist, or to 
show how he can solve them, while he can- 
not solve those of the Bible. In default of 
doing either of these things, he ought either 
- to renounce all such objections to Christian- 
‘ ity, or abandon theism altogether. It is 
true, therefore, that though Butler leaves 
’ the alternative of atheism open, he hardly 
’ Jeaves any other alternative to nine-tenths 
of the theists who have objected to Chris- 
' tianity. 

It has been sometimes said, by way of 
reproach, that Butler does leave that door 
open; that his work does not confute the 
atheist. The answer is, that it is not its 
object to confute atheism ; but it is equally 
true, that it does not diminish by one grain 
any of the arguments against it. It leaves 
the evidence for theism—every particle of 
it—just where it was. Butler merely avails 
himself of facts which exist, undeniably exist 
(whether men be atheists or theists), to neu- 
tralize a certain class of objections against 
Christianity. And as the exhibition of such 
facts as form the pivot on which Butier’s argu- 
ment turns, does not impugn the truth of 
theism, but leaves its conclusions, and the im- 
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mense preponderance and convergence of evi- 
dence which establish them, just as they were, 
80 it is equally true that Butler has sufficiently 
guarded his argument from any perversion ; 
for example, in Part 1. chap. vi. and Part 
1. chap. 11. He has also with his accus- 
tomed acuteness and judgment shown that, 
even on the principles of atheism itself, its 
confident assumption that, if its principles 
be granted, a future life—future happiness 
—future misery—is a dream—cannot be 
depended on; for, since men have existed, 
they may again; and if in a bad condition 
now, in a worse hereafter.. It is not, on 
such an hypothesis, a whit more unaccount- 
able that man’s life should be renewed, or 
preserved, or perpetuated forever, than that 
it should have been originated at all. On 
this point, he truly says, ‘‘ That we are to 
live hereafter is just as reconcilable with 
the scheme of atheism, and as well to be 
accounted for by it, as that we are now 
alive, is; and therefore nothing can be more 
absurd than to argue from that scheme, that 
there can be no future state.”’ 

Tt has been also alleged that the analogy 
only * shifts the difficulty from revealed to 
natural religion,”’ and that ‘‘ atheists might 
make use of the arguments, and have-done 
so.”? The answer is, not only (as just said) 
that the arguments of Butler leave every 
particle of the evidence for theism just where 
it was, and that he has sufficiently guarded 
against all abuse of them ; but that the facts, 
of which it is so foolishly said that the athe- 
ist might make ill use, had always been the 
very arguments which he had used, and of 
which Butler only made a new and benefi- 
cial application. The objections with which 
he perplexes and baffles the deist, he did not 
give to the atheist’s armory ; he took them 
from thence, merely to make an unexpected 
and more legitimate use of them. The 
atheist had never neglected such weapons, 
nor was likely to do so, previous to Butler’s 
adroit application of them. The charge is 
ridiculous ; as well might a man, who had 
wrested a stiletto from an assassin to de- 
fend himself, be accused of having put the 
weapon into the assassin’s hands! It was 
there before; he merely wrested it thence. 
It is just so with Butler. 


° 


Further; we cannot but think ‘that the 
conclusiveness of Butler’s work as against 





its true object, The Deist, has often been un- 
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derrated, by many even of its genuine ad- 
mirers. Thus Dr. Chalmers, for instance, 
who gives such glowing proofs of his admi- 
ration of the work, and expatiates in a con- 
genial spirit on its merits, affirms that 
‘* those overrate the power of analogy who 
look to it for any very distinct or positive 
contribution to the Christian argument. To 
repel objections, in fact, is the great service 
which analogy has rendered to the cause of 
Revelation, and it is the only service which 
we seek for at its hands.’’* This, abstract- 
edly, is true; but, in fact, considering the 
position of the bulk of the objectors, that 
they have been invincibly persuaded of the 
truth of theism, and that their objections to 
Christianity have been exclusively or chiefly 
of the kind dealt with in the Analogy, the 
work is much more than an argumentum ad 
hominem ; it is not simply of negative value. 
To such objectors it logically establishes the 
truth of Christianity, or it forces them to 
recede from theism, which the bulk will not 
do. Ifa man says, ‘‘I am invincibly per- 
suaded of the truth of proposition A, but I 
cannot receive proposition B, because objec- 
tions a, B, y are opposed to it; if these were 
removed, my objections would cease ; ”’ then, 
if you can show that a, 8, y equally apply to 
the proposition A, his reception of which, he 
says, is based on invincible evidence, you do 
really compel such a man to believe that not 
only B may be true, but that it is true, un- 
less he be willing (which few in the parallel 
case are) to abandon proposition A as well 
as B. This is precisely the condition in 
which the majority of deists have ever been, 
if we may judge from their writings. It is 
usually the & priori assumption, that certain 
facts in the history of the Bible, or some 
portions of its doctrine, are unworthy of the 
Deity, and incompatible with his character 
or administration, that has chiefly excited 
the incredulity of the deist ; far more than 
any dissatisfaction with the positive evidence 
which substantiates the Divine origin of 
Christianity. Neutralize these objections by 
showing that they are equally applicable to 
what he declares he cannot relinquish—the 
doctrines of theism; and you show him, if 
he has a particle of logical sagacity, not 
only that Christianity may be true, but that 
it is so; and his only escape is by relapsing 
into atheism, or resting his opposition on 


* Prelections on Butler, etc. p. 7. 








other objections of a very feeble character 
in comparison, and which, probably, few 
would have ever been contented with alone ; 
for apart from those objections which Butler * 
repels, the historical evidence for Christianity 
—the evidence on behalf of the integrity of 
its records, and the honesty and sincerity of * 
its founders, showing that they could not 
have constructed such a system if they 
would, and would not, supposing them im- 
postors, if they could—is stronger than that 
for any fact in history. 

In consequence of this position of the 
argument, Butler’s book, to large classes of 
objectors, though practically an argumentum 
ad hominem, not only proves Christianity 
may be true, but in all logical fairness 
proves it ts so. This he himself, with his 
usual judgment, points out. He says: 
** And objections, which are equally eppli- 
cable to both natural and revealed religion, 
are, properly speaking, answered by its being 
shown that they are so, provided the former 
be admitted to be true,”’ 

The praise which Mackintosh bestowed 
on this great work is alike worthy of it 
and himself. ‘‘ Butler’s great work, though 
only a commentary on the singularly orig- 
inal and pregnant passage of Origen, which 
is so honestly prefixed to it as a motto, is, 
notwithstanding, the most original and pro- 
found work extant in any language, on the 
Philosophy of Religion.’’* The favorite 
topics of the Sermons are, of course, largely 
insisted on in the Analogy; such as the 
‘¢ ignorance of man ;’’ the restrictions which 
the limitations of his nature and his position 
in the universe should impose on his spec- 
ulations; his subjection to ‘ probability 
as the guide of life;”’ the folly and pre- 
sumption of pronouncing, &@ priori, on the 
character and conduct of the Divine Ruler 
from our contracted point of view, and our 
glimpses of but a very small segment of 
his universal plan. These topics Butler en- 
forces with a power not less admirable than 
the sagacity-with which he traces the anal- 


‘ogies between the ‘* Constitution and Course 


of Nature,’’ and the disclosures of ‘* Divine 
Reyvelation.’’ These last, of course, form the 


* A far different and utterly inconsistent judg- 
ment in all respects is reported, in his “ Life,” to 
have fallen from him. But, as Professor Fitzgerald 
shows, it is so strangely, and, indeed, amusingly 
contr: to the above, that it must have been 
founded on some mistake of something that must 
have been said in conversation. 
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staple of the argument ; but to enforce the 
proper deductions from them, the above 
favorite topics are absolutely essential. 

It has been sometimes, though erroneously, 
surmised, that Butler was considerably in- 
debted to preceding writers. That in the 
* progress of the long deistical controversy 
many theologians should have caught glimp- 
ses of the same line of argument, is not 
wonderful. The constant iteration by the 
English deists of that same class of difficulties 
to which the Analogy replies, could not fail 
to lead to a partial perception of the power- 
ful instrument it was reserved for Butler 
effectually to wield. It has been here as 
with almost every other great intellectual 
achievement of man; many minds have been 
simultaneously engaged by the natural 
progress of events about the same subject 
of thought; there have been ‘coming 
shadows’’ and ‘‘ vague anticipations,”’ per- 
haps even simultaneous inventions or dis- 
coveries; and then ensues much debate as 
to the ¢rue claimants. Thus it was in rela- 
tion to the calculus, the analysis of water, 
the invention of the steam-engine, and the 
discovery of Neptune. 

In the present case, however, there can be 
no doubt that the merit of the systematic 
construction of the entire argument rests 
with Butler. Nor would it have much 
detracted from his merit, even if he had 
derived far larger fragments of the fabric 
from his contemporaries than we have any 
reason to believe he did. They would have 
been but single stones; the architectural 
genius which brought them from their distant 
quarries, and polished them, and wrought 
them into a massive evidence, was his alone. 

Professor Fitzgerald has truly remarked, 
that the work of Dr. James Foster against 
Tindal (an author Butler evidently has con- 
stantly in his eye), presents some curious 
parallelisms with certain passages of the 
Analogy ; we have ourselves noted in Cony- 
beare’s reply to the same infidel writer 
(published six years before the Analogy), 
other parallelisms not less striking. But it 
seems quite improbable that Butler should 
have derived aid from any such sources, 
since his work was being excogitated for 
many years before it was published ; nay, as 
we have seen, it may be conjectured that he 
largely transfused into it portions of the 
sermons delivered so long before at the 
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Rolls, and of which a far greater number 
must have been preached than the fifteen 
he published; so that, perhaps, it is more 
near the truth to say that contemporary 
writers had been indebted to him, than he 
to them. 

The ‘ pregnant sentence ’’ from Origen, 
however, is not the only thing which may 
have suggested to Butler his great work. 
Berkeley, in a long passage of the ‘* Minute 
Philosopher,” cited by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
clearly lays down the principle on which 
such a work as the Analogy might be con- 
structed. 

The spirit of the Analogy is admirable. 
Though eminently controversial in its origin 
and purpose; and though the author must 
constantly have had the deistical writers of 
the day in his eye, his work is calm and 
dignified, and divested of every trace of the 
controversial spirit. He does not even men- 
tion the names of the men whose opinions 
he is refuting; and if their systems had 
been merely some new minerals, or gerolites 
dropped upon the world from some unknown 
sphere, he could not have analyzed them 
with less of passion. 

Of Butler’s ethical philosophy, as ex- 
pounded especially in the Sermons on Human 
Nature, Sir James Mackintosh’s remarks, 
prefixed to this Encyclopedia, supersede 
farther notice in the present brief article. 
But it may be remarked in general of the 
sermons preached at the Rolls, that though 
net so much read (if we except, perhaps, 
the three just mentioned) as the Analogy, 
they dre to the full as worthy of being read; 
they deserve all that is so strikingly said of 
them in the Preliminary Dissertation. Some 
of them fill one with wonder at the sagacity 
with which the moral paradoxes in human 
nature are investigated and reconciled. 
Take, for example, the sermen on Balaam. 
The first feeling in many a mind on reading 
the history in the Old Testament is, that 
man could not so act in the given circum- 
stances. We doubt if ever any man deeply 
pondered the sermon of Butler, in which he 
dwells on the equally unaccountable phe- 
nomena of human conduct, less observed, in- 
deed, only because more observable,—and 
questioned any longer man’s powers of self- 
deception, even to such feats of folly and 
wickedness as are recorded of the prophet. 





The editions of Butler’s writings, sepa- 
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rately or altogether, have becn numerous, 
and it is impogsible within the limits of this 
article to specify them ; still less to do jus- 
tice to the literature which they have pro- 
duced., His commentators have been many 
and most illustrious ; seldom has a man who 
wrote 80 little, engaged so many great minds 
todo him homage, by becoming his expo- 
nents and annotators. It may be permitted, 
however, to mention with deserved honor 
the Remarks of Sir James Mackintosh pre- 
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fixed to this Encyclopedia; the ‘ Prelec- 
tions”’ of Dr. Chalmers onthe Analogy; the 
valuable ‘* Essay ’’ of Dr. Hampden on the 
‘¢ Philosophical Evidence of Christianity ;”’ 
some beautiful applications of Butler’s prin- 
ciple in Whately’s ‘* Essays on the Peculiar- - 
ities of Christianity ;”’ and the admirable 
edition of the Analogy by Professor Fitz- 
gerald, which is enriched by many very 





acute and judicious notes, and by a copious 
and valuable index. 





CuinEseE Customs THE ANTIPODES OF ENG- 
LisH.—The very striking contrarieties in com- 
parison with our own, are amusingly given in 
the following extract from a work published at 
Macao : ‘ On inquiring of a boatman in which 
direction Macao lay, I was answered in the 
west-north, the wind, as I was informed, being 
east-south. We do not say so in Europe, 
thought I; but imagine my surprise when, in 
explaining the utility of the compass, the boat- 
man added that the needle pointed to the 
south! Wishing to change the subject, I re- 
marked that I concluded he was about to pro- 
ceed to some high festival or merry-making, as 
his dress was completely white. He told me, 
with a look of much dejection, that his only 
brother had died the week before, and that he 
was in the deepest mourning for him. On 
landing, the first object that attracted my no- 
tice was a military mandarin, who wore an em- 
broidered petticoat, with a string of beads 
round his neck, and who, besides, carried a 
fan ; it was with some dismay I observed him 
mount on the right side of his horse. On my 
way to the house my attention was drawn to 
several old Chinese standing on stilts, some of 
whom had gray beards, and nearly all of them 
huge goggling spectacles; they were delightedly 
employed in flying paper kites, while a group 
of boys were gravely looking on, and regarding 
the innocent occupation of their seniors with 
the most serious and gratified attention. De- 
sirous to see the literature of so curious a peo- 
ple, I looked in at a book-store. The proprie- 
tor told me that the language had no alphabet, 
and I tas somewhat astonished, on his opening 
a Chinese volume, to find him begin at what I 
had all my life previously considered the end of 
the book. He read the date of the publication 
—‘The fifth year, tenth month, twenty-third 
day.’—* Wearrange our dates differently,’ I ob- 
served; and .begged that he would speak of 
their ceremonials. He commenced by saying, 
‘When you receive a distinguished guest, do 
not fail to place him on your left hand, for 
that is the seat of honor; and be cautious not to 
uncover the head, as it would be an unbecom- 
ing act of familiarity.” Hardly prepared for 
this blow to my established notions, I requested 


he would discourse of their philosophy. He re- 
opened the volume, and read with becoming 
gravity, ‘The most learned men are decidedly 
of opinion that the seat of human understand- 
ing is the stomach!’ On arriving at my quar- 
ters, I thought that a cup of ‘ Young Hyson’ 
would prove refreshing, feeling certain that, in 
this at least, I should meet with nothing to 
surprise me; imagine my astonishment when I 
observed that the ‘ favorite leaf’ the China- 
man was about to infuse, looked quite different 
to any I had ever seen, it being, in color, a dull 
olive, having none of the usual bloom on its 
surface. I remarked on its appearance, when 
my attendant quietly said that they never use 
painted tea in China; but, as the foreigners pay 
a better price for it when the leaves are made of 
one uniform color, they of course had no ob- 
jection to cover them with powders. On drink- 
ing the infusion made from the pure leaf, I at 
once resolved to become a convert to this fash- 
ion, leaving the other Chinese customs for fu- 
ture consideration.”” 





Tue Worp ‘ Lover.’’—It is nearly equiva- 
lent to friend, and was formerly in common use 
in that sense. Thusin Psalm xxxvitt. 11, we 
have, in the old version, ‘‘ My lovers and my 
neighbors did stand looking upon my trouble,”’ 
and also in the common version, ‘* My lovers 
and my friends stand aloof from my sore.’>—So 
afterwards in 875 Brutus begins his address to 
the people, ‘‘ Romans, countrymen, and lovers,’? 
Another change which has been undergone by 
this and some other words is that they are now 
usually applied only to men, whereas formerly 
they were common to both sexes. This has hap- 
pened, for instance, to paramour and villain, as 
well as to lover. But villain is still a term of 
reproach for a woman as well as for a man in 
some of the provincial dialects. And, although 
we no longer call a woman a lover, we still say 
of a man and woman that they are lovers, or a 
pair of lovers. I find the term lover distinctly 
applied to a woman in so late a work as Smol- 
lett’s ‘*Count Fathom,’’ published in 1754: 
‘‘These were alarming symptoms to a lover of 
her delicacy and pride.’’ (Vol, 1. ch. 10.)— 





Professor Craik’s English of Shakspeare. 
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WESTWARD HO! 
To the Editor of the New York Daily Times: 


Dear Sm,—I cherish a desire to see the 
West; but I mean the West in the true 
sense of the word—not the West of Illinois, 
nor yet even of Minnesota—but the West 
‘as is’? the West—the West of the Terri- 
tories—of the Indian and the Buffalo—the 
West of the Setting Sun! 

Pray read, inwardly digest, and then print 
the inclosed extracts of a letter from a friend 
at Fort Leavenworth, which gives the how 
and the when for the accomplishment of the 
trip I hanker after, and then tell me if you, 
or some one or more of your friends, would 
not like to make up such a party, for the 
purpose of having a glimpse of that normal- 
aboriginal conditions of things which is so 
rapidly passing away, and which will hardly 
outlast our time.—Yours truly, VuaTor. 


**Fort LEAVENWORTH, Jan. 16, 1857. 

* * * «T have received yours of Dec. 
12. The principal feature in it seems to be 
the subject of making up a party for a trip 
westward to the Rocky Mountains during 
the ensuing Summer. * * But my move- 
ments need not interfere with any party of 
persons wishing to make that interesting 
expedition—because they can very readily 
go with the Paymaster, who always has an 
escortto Fort Laramie. * * There is great 
interest and excitement always attached to 
the hunter’s life _ the vast prairies, and 
among the splendid mountains of the West, 
but no one should attempt it unless fully 
prepared for every hardship. Persons of 
wealth who can command the means and 
gg to make them comfortable get 
along very well—but far different would it 
be with those who find themselves in those 
distant wilds without the necessaries of a 
hunter’s life. When troops are sent out, of 
course every thing is provided to make them 
efficient, and so they are always cared for. 
To give you some idea of what is required, 
I inclose a list of articles and supplies which 
are absolutely necessary for six persons. It 
must be borne in mind that there are no 
stores and blacksmith’s shops on the prairies, 
and you must start always prepared for ac- 
cidents of wear and tear, and breakage. 
There isan English gentleman, Sir George 
Gore, now hunting among the mountains, 
and his outfit is of a very perfect character. 
It cannot be less than at a cost of $100,000, 
but that would include his escort of 30 men 
at a year’s wages, large numbers of animals, 
&e. He carried with him, for instance, 
three tons of ammunition, which he brought 
from England, besides all sorts and descrip- 
tions of guns, pistols, dogs, fishing tackle, 
and other things entirely too numerous to 
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mention—to say nothing of one very accom- 
plished person whose profession is simply to 
make artificial flies to entic@ foolish trout to 
the surface of babbling brooks. Sir George 
says he was the most accomplished fly-maker 
in Europe. The Government cannot supply 
any thing, and all that I have enumerated it 
would be well to procure in St. Louis, except 
the horses and mules, which could be better 
furnished in this neighborhood. A peculiar 
kind of horse is necessary for the successful 
chase of the buffalo, and can be bought here 
for about $130. The outlay of each person, 
of a party of six, would be about $300—for 
a trip lasting four months—but you know 
the property could be disposed of on their 
return—with the loss of the wear and tear 
to be calculated only. The sum I have 
stated would include the cost of the necessary 
quantity of provisions. 

** The expense of travel to this place from 
New York, is $38, not including extras and 
hotel expenses. Please let me hear from 
you in regard to the matter, so that the 
preliminaries can be arranged, for, it is al- 
ways necessary to be prepared for such long 
journeys. 


‘‘ Outfit necessary for six gentlemen and one 
driver for a hunting trip on the Plains and 
Rocky Mountains. 

*¢§ Horses; 6 Saddles; 6 Bridles; 7 Saddle 
Blankets; 6 Pair Spurs; 6 Mules; 1 Wagon, 
(iron axle); 6 Sets Harness; 1 Water Bucket; 
1 Water Keg or Tank; 1 Tar Bucket; 6 Wagon 
Bows; 1 Ridge Pole; 1 Ring Bolt (extra); 1 
Tongue Bolt (extra); 2 Horse Brushes; 2 Curry 
Combs; 1 Bearing Chain; 2 Breast Chains; 1 
Fifth Chain; 8 Halter Chains; 2 Stretcher 
Chains; 2 Wagon Covers; 1 Wagon Hammer; 
6 S Hooks (extra); 6 Halters and Straps; 2 
Pairs Hames (extra); 6 Holsters; 18 Lariats; 
6 Open Links (extra); 1 Lead Line; 4 Collar 
Pads, (extra); 18 Picket Pins; 4 Linch Pins 
(extra); 6 Open Rings (extra); 1 Wagon 
Saddle; 1 Jack Screw; 20 Hame Strings 
(extra); 1 Jockey Stick; 6 Surcingles; 8 Neck 
Straps; 1 Double Tree (extra); 2 Single Trees 
(extra); 1 Wagon Tongue (extra); 6 Ts, 
(extra); 2 Whips; 2 Pounds Nails; 3 Bottles 
Opodeldoc; 6 Pounds Castile Soap; 1 Auger; 
2 Felling Axes; 4 Axe-helves; 1 Hatchet; 1 
Handsaw; 1 Chisel; 1 Monkey Wrench; 1 
Buckskin; 9 Tin Cups; 1 Coffee Mill; 1 Coffee 
Pot; 2 Pounds Horse-shoe Nails; 20 Horse- 
shoes; 20 Mule-shoes; 1 Skillet and Lid; 3 
Pounds Tallow; 11-2 Pounds Lampblack; 1 
Sausage Cutter for making Hash; 1 Hammer; 
2 Camp Kettles; 1 Camp Hatchet; Matches; 
Coffee and Tea; Hams; Lard; Beans; Candles; 
Plates; Sheath Knives; Rifles; Powder; Pig 
Lead; 1 Sibley Tent-Pole and Pins; 2 Mess 
Pans; 7 Canteens; Salt and Pepper; Sugar; 
Flour; Hard Bread; Rice; Soap; Knives and 
Forks; Spoons; Bullet Moulds; Shot; Percussion 





Caps; Tobacco; Camp Beds and Bedding.” 
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THE FORTUNES 
CHAPTER XLYVII. 


A FRAGMENT OF A LETTER. 


Lone before Lord Glencore had begun to 
rally from an attack which had revived all 
the symptoms of his former illness, Billy 
Traynor had perfectly recovered, and was 
assiduously occupied in attending him. Al- 
most the first tidings which Glencore could 
comprehend assured him that the boy was 
safe, and living at Massa under the protec- 
tion of the Chevalier Stubber, and waiting 
eagerly for Billy to join him. A brief ex- 
tract from one of the youth’s letters to his 
warm-hearted follower will suffice to show 
how he himself regarded the incident which 
befell, and the fortune that lay before him. 

* * * * * . * 


‘‘ It was a long swim of a dark night, 
too, Master Billy; and whenever the arm 
of a tree would jostle me, as it floated past, 
I felt as though that blessed courier was 
again upon me, and turned to give fight at 
once. If it were not that the river took a 
sudden bend, as it nears the sea, I must in- 
fallibly have been carried out; but I found 
myself quite suddenly in slack water, and 
very soon after it shallowed so much that I 
could walk ashore. The thought of what 
became of my adversary weighed more heavily 
on me when I touched land ; indeed, while 
my own chances of escape were few, I took 
his fate easily enough. With all its dangers 
it was a glorious time, as, hurrying down- 
ward in the torrent, through the dark 
night, the thunder growling overhead, the 
breakers battering away on the bar, I was 
the only living thing there to confront that 
peril! What an emblem of my own fate in 
every thing—a headlong course—an un- 
known ending—darkness—utter and dayless 
darkness—around me, and not one single 
soul to say, ‘Courage!’ There is something 
splendidly exciting in the notion of havin 
felt thoughts that others have never felt—o 
having set footsteps in that untracked sand, 
where no traveller has ever ventured. This 
impression never left meas I buffeted the 
murky waves, and struck out boldly through 
the surfy stream. Nay, more, it will never 
leave me while I live. I have now proved 


myself to my own heart! I have been, and} 


for a considerable time, too, face to face with 
death. I have regarded my fate as certain, 
and yet have I not quated in spirit or 
flinched in coolness? No, Billy ; I reviewed 
every step of my strange and wayward life. 
I bethought me of my childhood, with all its 
ambitious longings, and my boyish days as 
sorrow first broke upon me, and I felt that 
there was a fitness in this darkeome and 
mysterious ending to a life that touched on 
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alone in the great world, as when I swam 
there in the yellow#lood of the Magra? 

‘* As the booming breakers of the sea met 
my ear, and I saw that I was nearing the 
wide ocean, I felt as might a soldier when 
charging an enemy’s battery at speed. I 
was wild! mad with impatience to get for- 
ward, onl shouted till my voice rung out 
above the din around me. How the mad 
cheer echoed in my own heart. It was the 
trumpet call of victory ! 

‘* Was it reaction from all this excite- 
ment — the depression that follows past 
danger—that made me feel low and miser- 
able: afterwards? I know I walked along 
towards Lorenza in listlessness, and when 
a gend’arme stopped to question me, and 
asked for my passport, I had not even energy 
to tell him how I came there! Even the 
intense desire to see that spot once more— 
to walk that — and sit upon that 
terrace—all had left me: it was as‘ though 
the waves had drowned the spirit and left 
the limbs to move unguided. He led me 
beside the walls of the villa, by the little 
wicket’ itself, and still I felt no touch of 
feeling, no memory came back on me; I 
was indifferent to all! and yet you know 
how many a weary mile I have come just 
to see them once more! ‘to revisit a spot, 
where the only day-dream of my life flat- 
tered, and where I gave way to the prompt- 
ings of a hope that have not often warmed 
this sdd heart of mine! 

‘* What a sluggish swamp has this nature 
of mine become, when it needs a hurricane 
of passion to stir it. Here I am, living, 
breathing, walking, and sleeping ; but with- 
out one sentiment that attaches me to exis- 
tence; and yet do I feel as though, whatever 
endangered life, or jeopardied fame, would 
call me up to an effort and make me of some 
value to myself. 

‘* I went yesterday to see my old studio: 
sorry things were those strivings of mine— 
false endeavors to realize conceptions that 
must have some other interpreter than mar- 
ble. Forms are but weak appeals—words 
are coarse ones; music alone, my dear 
friend, is the true voice of the heart’s mean- 
ings. 
eHow a little melody that a peasant girl 
was singing last night touched me. It was 
one that she used to warble, humming as we 
walked, like some stray waif thrown up by 
memory on the waste of life. 

‘* So then, at last, I feel I am not a sculp- 
tor; still as’ little, with all your teaching, 
am I a scholar. The world of active life 
offers to me none of its seductions; I only: 
recognize what there is in it of vulgar con- 
tention and low rivalry. I cannot be any of 





no other existence. For was I not as much 





the hundred things by which men eke out 
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subsistence, and yet I long for the independ- 
ence of being the arbitereof my own daily 
life. What is to become of me?—say, dear- 
est, best of friends—say but the word, and 
let me try to obey you. What of our old 

lans of ‘savagery?’ The fascinations of 
civilized habits have made no stronger hold 
= me since we relinquished that grand 
idea! Neither you nor I assuredly have an 
places assigned us at the feast of this old- 
world life—none have bidden us to it, nor 
have we even the fitting garments to grace 
it! 

*¢ There are moments, however,—one of 
them is on me now while I write,—wherein 
I should like to storm that strong citadel of 
social exclusion, and test its strength. Who 
are they who garrison it? Are they better, 
and wiser, and purer than their fellows? 
Are they lifted a the accidents of fortune 
above the accidents and infirmities of na- 
ture? and are they more gentle-minded, 
more kindly-hearted, and more forgiving 
than others? This I should wish to know 
and learn for myself. Would they admit us 
for the nonce to see and judge them, let the 
bastard and the beggar sit down at their 
board, and make brotherhood with them? 
I trow not, Billy. They would hand us over 
to the police ! 

** And my friend the courier was not s0 
far astray when he called us vagabonds ! 

“Tf I were free, I should, of course, be 
with you; but Iam under a kind of mild 
bondage here, of which I don’t clearly com- 
—— the meaning. ‘The chief minister 

as taken me, in some fashion, under his 
protection, and I am given to understand 
that no ill is intended me, and, indeed, so 
far as treatment and moderate liberty are 
concerned, I have every reason to be satisfied. 
Still there is something deeply wounding in 
all this mysterious‘ consideration.’ It whis- 
pers to me of an interest in me on the part 
of those who are ashamed to avow it—of 
kind feelings held in check by self-esteem. 
Good Heavens! what have J done, that this 
humiliation should be my portion? There is 
no need of any subtlety to teach me what I 
am, and what the world insists I must re- 
main. There is no ambition I dare to strive 
for, no affection my heart may cherish, no 
honorable contest I may engage in, but that 
the utterance of one fatal word may not 
bar the gate against my entrance, and send 
me back in shame and confusion. Had I of 
myself incurred this penalty, there would 
be in me that stubborn sense of resistance 
that occurs to every one who counts the 
gain and loss of all his actions; but I have 
not done so! In the work of my own degra- 
dation I am blameless ! 

‘*T have just been told that a certain Prin- 
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cess De Sabloukoff is to arrive here this 
evening, and that I am to wait upon her im- 
mediately. Good Heavens, canshe be ——. 
The thought has just struck me, and my 
head is already wandering at the bare notion 
of it! How I pray that this may not be so; 
my own shame is enough and more than | 
can bear; but to witness that of ——. Can 
you tell me nothing of this? But even if 
you can, the tidings will have come too late 
—I shall have already seen her. 

‘‘T am unable to write more now; my 
brain is burning, and my hand trembles, so 
that I cannot trace the letters. Adieu till 


this evening. — 
‘* Midnight. 


‘¢ T was all in error, dear friend. I have 
seen her; for the last two hours we have 
conversed together, and my suspicion had 
no foundation. She evidently knows all my 
history, and almost gives me to believe that 
one day or other I may stand free of this 
terrible shame that oppresses me. If this 
were possible, what vengeance would be 
enough to wreak on those who have thus 

ractised on me? Can you imagine any 

endetta that would pay off the heart-cor- 
roding misery that has made my youth like 
a sorrowful old age, dried up hope within 
me, made my ambition to be a snare, and m 
love a mere mockery? I could spend a life 
in the search after this revenge, and think 
it all too short to exhaust it! 

‘* T have much to tell you of this Princess, 
but I doubt if I can remember it. Her 
manner meant so much and yet so little— 
there was such elegance of expression with 
such perfect simplicity—so much of the 
finest knowledge of life united to a kind of 
hopeful trust in mankind, that I kept eter- 
salty balancing in my mind whether her in- 
telligence or her kindliness had the su- 

remacy. She spoke to me much of the 

arleys. Ida was well, and at Florence. 
She had refused Wahnsdorf’s offer of mar- 
riage, and though ardently solicited to let 
time test her decision, persisted in her re- 
jection. 

‘¢ Whether she knew of my affection or 
not, I cannot say; but I opine not, for she 
talked of Ida as one whose haughty nature 
would decline alliance with even an imperial 
house if they deemed it a condescension ; so 
that the refusal of Wahnsdorf may have 
been on this ground. But how can it mat- 
ter to me? 

‘¢T am to remain here a week, I think 
they said. Sir Horace Upton is coming on 
his way south, and wishes to see me; but 
you will be with me ere that time, and then 
we can plan our future together. As this 
web of intrigue, for so I cannot but feeP it, 
draws more closely around me, I grow more 
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and more impatient to break bounds and be 
away! Itisevidentenough that my destiny 
is to be the sport of some accident, lucky or 
-unlucky, in the fate of others. Shall I 
await this? 

‘* And they have given me money and fine 
clothes, and a servant to wait upon me, and 
I am called by my real name, and treated 
like one of condition. Is this but another 
act of the drama, the first scene of which 
was an old ruined castle in Ireland? They 
will fail signally if they think so; a heart 
can be broken only once! They may even 
feel sorry for what they have done, but I 
can never forgive them for what they have 
made me! Come to me, dear, kind friend, 
as soon as you can; you little know how 
far your presence reconciles me to the world 
and to myself! Ever yours, 

“OC. M.” 


This letter Billy Traynor read over and 
over as he sat by Glencore’s bedside. It 
was his companion in the long dreary hours 


of the night, and he pondered over it as he|P 


sat in the darkened room at noonday. 

‘‘ What is that you are crumpling u 
there? from whom is the letter? ’’ aid Lord 
Glencore, as Billy hurriedly endeavored to 
conceal the oft-perused epistle. ‘* Nay,”’ 
cried he, suddenly correcting himself, ‘* you 
need not tell me; 1 asked without fore- 
thought.”” He paused a few seconds, and 
then went on: ‘‘I am now as much recoy- 
ered as I ever hope to be, and you may leave 
me to-morrow. I know that both your wish 
and your duty call you elsewhere. What- 
ever future fortune may betide any of us, 
you at least have been a true and faithful 
friend, and shall never want! As I count 
upon your honesty to keep a pledge, I reckon 
on your delicacy not askipg the reasons for 
it. You will, therefore, not speak of havin 
been with me here. To mention me woul 
be but to bring up bitter memories.’’ 

In the pause which now ensued, Billy 
Traynor’s feelings underwent a sore trial ; 
for while he bethought him that now or 
never had come the moment to reconcile the 
father and the son, thus mysteriously sepa- 
rated, his fears also whispered the danger of 
any ill-advised step on his part, and the in- 
jury he might by possibility inflict on one he 
loved best on earth. 

«* You make me this pledge, therefore, be- 
fore we part,’’ said Lord Glencore, who con- 
tinued to ruminate on what he had spoken. 
‘“‘Tt is less for my sake than that of an- 
other.”’ Billy took the hand Glencore ten- 
dered towards him respectfully in his own, 
and kissed it twice. 

‘¢ There are men who have no need of 
oaths to ratify their faith and trustfulness. 
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You are one of them, Traynor,”’ said Lord 
Glencore, affectionately. 

Billy tried to speak, but his heart was too 
full, and he could not utter a word. ; 

‘‘A dying man’s words have ever their 
solemn weight,’’ said Glencore, ‘‘and mine 
beseech you not to desert one who has no 
on -in life equal to your friendship. 

romise me nothing, but do not forget my 
prayer to you ;’’ and with this Lord Glen- 
core turned away, and buried his face be- 
tween his hands. 3 

‘‘And in the name of Heaven,’’ muttered 
Billy to himself, as he stole away, ‘* what is 
it that keeps them apart, and won’t let 
them love one another? Sure it wasn’t in 
nature that a boy of his years could ever do 
what would separate them this way. What 
could he possibly say or do that his father 
mightn’t forget and forgive by this time? 
And then if it wasn’t the child’s fault at all, 
where’s the justice in makin’ him pay for 
another’s crime? Sure enough, great peo- 
le must be unlike poor craytures like me, 
in their hearts and feelin’s as well as in 
their grandeur; and there must be things 
that we never mind nor think of, that are 
thought to be mortial injuries by them. 
Ay, and that is raysonable, too! We see 
the same in the mata’yrial world. There 
are fevers that some never takes ; and there’s 
climates some can live in, and no others can 
bear ! 

‘¢T suppose, now,”’ said he, with a wise 
shake of the head, *‘ pride—pride is at the 
root of it all, some way or other; and if it 
is, I may give up the investigation at onst, 
for divil a one o’ me knows what pride is! 
barrin’ it’s the delight one feels in con- 
sthruin’ a hard bit in a Greek chorus, or 
hittin’ the manin’ of a doubtful passage in 
ould A’schylus. But what’s the good o’ 
me puzzlin’ myself? If I was to speculate 
for fifty years, 1’d never be able to think 
like a Lord, after all!’’ And with this 
conclusion he began to prepare for his jour- 
ney. 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 
HOW A SOVEREIGN TREATS WITH HIS MINISTER. 

‘‘Wuat can have brought them here, 
Stubber?’’ said the Duke of Massa, as he 
walked to and fro in his dressing-room, with 
an air of considerable perturbation. ‘* Be 
assured of one thing, they have come for 
mischief!” I know that Sabloukoff well. 
She it was separated Prince Max from m 
sister, and that Montenegro affair was all 
her doing also.”’ 

‘¢T don’t suspect——”’ 

‘Don’t you? Well, then, Z do, sir; 
and that’s enough,’’ said he, interrupting ;- 
‘‘and as to Upton—he's well known 
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throughout Europe—a ‘ mauvais coucheur !’ 
Stubber: that’s what the Emperor Franz 
called him—a ‘ mauvais coucher,’ one of 
those fellows England employs to get up the 
embarrassments she so deeply deplores. Eh, 
Stubber; that’s the phrase; ‘while we 
deeply deplore the condition of the king- 
dom ’—that’s always the exordium to send- 
ing out a flect or an impertinent dispatch. 
But I'll not endure it here. I have my 
sovereign rights, my independence, my 
allies. By the way, haven’t my allies taken 
possession of the opera-house for a bar- 
rack?” 

‘¢ That they have, sir; and they threaten 
an encampment in the court gardens.”’ 

«An open insult—an outrage ;—and have 
you endured and submitted to this?” 

‘‘ T have refused the permission ; but they 
may very possibly take no heed of my pro- 

t 39 


“And you’ll tell me that I am the ruler 
of this State ?’’ 

‘** No, but I'll say you might if you liked 
to be so.”’ 

‘‘How so, Stubber; come, my worthy 
fellow, what’s your plan ?—you havea plan, 
I’m certain—but I guess it: turn Protest- 
ant, hunt out the Jesuits, close the churches, 
demolish the monasteries, and send for an 
English frigate down to the Marino, where 
there’s not water to float a fishing-boat. 
But no, sir, Ill have no such alliances; I'll 
throw myself on the loyalty and attachment 
of my people, and—I’ll raise the taxes. 
Eh, Stubber. We'll tax the ‘colza’ and 
the quarries! If they demur, we'll abdi- 
cate ; that’s my last word—abdicate.”’ 

“‘T wonder who this sick man can be that 
accompanies Upton,”’ said Stubber, who 
never suffered himself to be moved by his 
master’s violence. 

‘t Another firebrand—another emissary of 
English disturbance. Hardenberg was per- 
fectly right when he said the English nation 
pays off the meanest subserviency to their 
own aristocracy, by hunting down all that 
is noble in every state of Europe. There, 
sir, he hit the mark in the very centre. 
Slaves at home, rebels abroad—that’s your 
code! ’’ 

‘«We contrive to mix up a fair share of 
liberty with our bondage, sir.”’ 

** In your talk—only in your talk ; and 
in the newspapers, Stubber. I have studied 
you closely and attentively. You submit to 
more social indignities than any nation, 
ancient or modern. I was in London in 
—’15, and I remember, at a race-course— 
Ascot, they called it—the Prince had a cer- 
tain horse called Rufus.”’ 

**T rode him,” said Stubber, drily. 

*¢ You rode him ?”’ 





‘Yes, sir. I was his jock for the King’s 
Plate. There was a matter of twenty-eight 
started,—the largest field ever known for the 
Cup,—and Rufus reared, and falling back, 
killed his rider ; and the Duke of Dunrobin 
sent for me, and told me to mount. That’s 
the way I came to be there.”’ 

‘Per Bacco: It was a splendid race, and 
I’m sure I never suspected, when I cheered 
you coming in, that I was welcoming my 
future minister. Eh, Stubber, only fancy 
what a change !”’ 

Stubber only shrugged his shoulders, as 
though the alteration in fortune was no such 
great prize, after all. 

‘‘T won two thousand guineas on that 
day, Stubber. Lord Heddleworth paid me 
in gold, I remember ; for they picked my 

ocket of three rouleau on the course. The 

rince laughed so at dinner about it, and 
said it was pure patriotism not to suffer 
exportation of bullion. A great people the 
English, that I must say! The display of 
wealth was the grandest spectacle I ever 
beheld; and such beauty, too! By the 
way, Stubber, our ballet here is detestable. 
Where did they gather together that gang 
of horrors? ”’ 

‘‘ What signifies it, sir, if the Austrian 
jagers are bivouacked in the theatre ? ”’ 

** Very true, by Jove!”’ said the Duke, 
pondering. ‘‘ Can’t we hit upon something 
—have you no happy suggestion ®—I have 
it, Stubber—an admirable thought. We'll 
have Upton todinner. We’ll make it ap- 
pear that he has come here specially to treat 
with us. There is a great coldness just now 
between St. James’ and Vienna. Upton 
will be charmed with the thought of an 
intrigue; so will be La Sabloukoff. We'll 
not invite the Field-Marshal Rosenkrantz: 
that will itself offend Austria. Eh, Stub- 


ber, isn’t it good? Say to-morrow at six, 


and go yourself with the invitation.”’ 

And, overjoyed with the notion of his own 
subtlety, the Prince walked up and down, 
te heartily, and rubbing his hands in 

ee. 

Stubber, however, was too well versed in 
the changability of his master’s nature to 
exhibit any rash promptitude in obeying 
him. 

‘You must manage to let the English 
papers speak of this, Stubber. The ‘ Augs- 
burg Gazette’ will be sure to copy the 
paragraph, and what a sensation it wilh 
create at Vienna! ”” 

‘¢T am inclined to think Upton has come 
here about that young fellow we gave up to 
the Austrians last. autumn, and for whom 
he desires to claim some compensation and 
an ample apology.”’ 

“« Apology, oF course, Stubber—humilia- 
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tion to any extent. I’ll send the Minister 
Landelli into exile—to the galleys if they 
insist, but I’ll not pay a scudo! my royal 
word on it!’ But who says that such is the 
reason of his presence here? ’’ 

‘‘T had a hintof it last night, and. I re- 
ceived a polite note from Upton this morning, 
asking when he might have a few moments’ 
conversation with me.’’ 

‘¢ Go to him, Stubber, with our invitation. 
Ask him if he likes shooting? Say I am 
going to Serravezza on Saturday; sound him 
if he desires to have the Red Cross of Massa ; 
hint that I am an ardent admirer of his 
public career, and be sure to tell me his 
sayings and doings, if he comes to dinner.”’ 

‘¢ There is to be a dinner, then, sir?”’ 
asked Stubber, with the air of one partly 
struggling with a conviction. 

‘* T have said so, Chevalier! ”’ replied the 
Prince, haughtily, and in the tone of a man 
whose decisions were irrevocable. ‘‘ I mean 
to dine in the State apartments, and to have 
a reception in the evening, just to shew 
Rosenkrantz how cheaply we hold him. Eh, 
Stubber? It will half kill him to come 
with the general company! ” 

Stubber gave a faint sigh, as though fresh 
complications and more troubles would be 
the sole results of this brilliant tactic. 

“If I were well served and faithfully 
obeyed, there is not a sovereign in Europe 
who would boast a more independent posi- 
tion. Protected by my bold people, envi- 
roned by my native A ppenines, and sustained 
by the proud consciousness—the proud con- 
sciousness—that I cannot injure a State 
which has not sixpence in the treasury! 
Eh, Stubber?’’ cried he with a burst of 
merry laughter—*‘ that’s the grand feature 
of composure and dignity, to. know you 
can’t be worse! and that, we, Italian 

rinces, can all — in. Look at the 
ope himself, he is collecting the imposts.a 
year in advance! ”’ 

‘* T hope that this country is more equita- 
bly administered,’’ said Stubber. 

“So do I, sir. Were I not impressed 
with the full conviction that the subjects of 
this realm were in the very fullest enjoy- 
ment of every liberty consistent with public 
tranquillity, protected in the maintenance 
of every privilege-—by the way, talking of 
privileges, they mustn’t play ‘ Trottolo ’ on 
the high roads, a they sent one of 
those cursed wheels flying between the | 
of my. horse yesterday, so that if I hadn’t 
been an old cavalry soldier, I: must have 
been thrown! I ordered the whole villa 
to be fined: three hundred sendi,; one half 


of which to be sent to the shrine of our Lady, 


Soretta, who really, I believe, kept: me. in 
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‘¢ If the people had: sufficient, occupation, 
they’d not play,‘ Trottolo,’’’ said Stubber, 
sternly, 

‘‘ And whose the fault if they have not, 
sir?) How many months have I. been en- 
treating to have those terraced gardens fin- 
ished towards the sea? Lwant that olive 
wood, too, all stubbed up, and the ground 
laid out in handsome parterres. How re- 
peatedly have I asked: fora bridge over that 
ornamental lake? and as. to the island, 
there’s not a magnolia planted in it yet. 
Public. works, indeed; find me the money, 
Stubber, and I’ll suggest the works! Then, 
there’s, that: villa, the residence of those 
English people, have we not made a pur- 
chase of it? ”’ 

‘* No, your Highness; we'could not-agree 
about the terms, and I have just heard that 
the stranger who is travelling with Upton ‘is 
going to uy it.’’ 

‘¢ Stepping in between me and an object I 
have in view! And in my own Duchy, too! 
And you have the hardihood to tell me that 
you knew of and permitted this negotiation 
to go on?”? 

*‘ There’s nothing in the law to prevent 
it, six! ”? 

‘The law! What’ impertinence to: tell 
me of the law! Why, sir, it is I am the 
law—I am the head and fountain of all law 
here—without my sanction what can pre 
sume to be legal? ’’ 

‘¢ T opine that the act which admits for- 
eigners to possess propest in the State was 
passed in the life of your Highness’ father.’’ 

‘‘T’ll repeal it, then! It saps the nation- 
ality of a people; it is a blow aimed at the 
very heart of independent sovereignty. I 
may stand alone in all Europe on this point, 
but I will maintain it, And as to this 
stranger, let his passport be sent to him on 
the spot.’’ 

‘‘He may possibly be an Englishman, 
your Highness, and remember that we have 
already a troublesome affair on our hands, 
with that other youth who in some way 
claims Upton’s: protection. Had we not 
better go more cautiously to work? I can 
see. and speak with him.” 

‘‘ What a tyranny. is: this English inter- 
ference? There is nota land from Sweden 
to Sicily, where, on: some assumed ground 
of humanity, your: government have not 
dared to: impose their opinions! You pre- 
sume. to assert that: all; men must feel pre- - 
cisely like your dogged and. hard-headed 
countrymen, and that what are deemed: 
grievances in your land should be thought: 
so elsewhere. You write up a code for the. 
whole world, built out of the materials of. 
all your national prejudices—your insular - 
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conceit—ay, and out of the very exigencies» 
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of your bad climate; and then you say to 
us, blessed in the enjoyment of light hearts 
and God’s sunshine, that we must think and 
feel as you do! I am not astonished that 
my nobles are discontented with the share 
ou possess of my confidence; they must 
ong have seen how little suited the maxims 
of your national policy are to the habits of 
a hap ier population! ”’ 

«The people are far better than their 
nobles—that I’m sure of,’ said Stubber, 
stoutly. 

“You want to preach Socialism to me, 
and hope to convert me to that splendid 
doctrine of communism we hear so much of. 
You are a dangerous fellow—a very danger- 
ous fellow. It was precisely men of your 
stamp sapped the monarchy in France, and 
with it all monarchy in Europe.” 

“If your Highness intends Proserpine to 
run at Bologna, she ought to be put in 
training at once,’’ said Stubber, gravely, 
‘and we might send up some of the weeds 
at the same time, and sell them off.’ 
| * Well thought of, Stubber, and there 
‘was something else in my head—what was 
it?” 

‘‘ The suppression of the San Lorenzo con- 
vent, perhaps ; it is all completed, and only 
waits your Highness to sign the deed.” 

What sum does it give us, Stubber, 

” 

‘* About one hundred and eighty thousand 
scudi, sir, of which some twenty thousand 
go to the National Mortgage Fund——”’ 

** Not one crown of it-not a single ba- 
joceo, as I am a Christian knight and a 
true gentleman. I need it all if it were 
twice as much. If we incur the anger of 
the Pope and the Sacred College, if we risk 
the thunders of the Vatician, let us have the 
worldly consolation of a full purse.’’ 

‘*T advised the measure on wiser grounds, 
sir. It was not fair and just that a set of 
lazy friars should be leading lives of indo- 
lence and abundance in the midst of a hard- 
worked and ill-fed ntry——”’ 

* Quite true, and on these wise grounds, 
as you call them, we have root them out. 
We only wish that the game were more 
plenty, for the _ amuses us vastly.” 
And he clapped Stubber familiarly on the 
shoulder, and laughed heartily at his jest. 

It was in this happy frame of mind that 
Stubber always liked to leave his master; 
and so, promising to attend to the different 
subjects Social between them, he bowed 
and withdrew. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
SOCIAL DIPLOMACIES. 
‘¢ Waar an insufferable bore, dear Prin- 





ecss,”’ sighed Sir Horace, as he opened the 
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square-shaped envelope that contained his 
Royal Highness’ invitation to dinner. 

‘* ] mean to be seriously indisposed,’’ said 
Madame de Sabloukoff; ‘‘ one géts nothing 
but chagrin in intercourse with petty 
Courts.” 

‘‘ Like provincial journals, they only re- 
produce what has appeared in the metropol- 
itan papers, and give you old gossip for 
fresh intelligence.’” 

‘* Or, worse again, ask you to take an in- 
terest in their miserable ‘ localisms’—the 
microscropic contentions of insect life! ”’ 

‘* They have given us a sentry at the door, 
I perceive,”’ said Sir Horace, with assumed 
indifference. , 

‘A very proper attention! ’? remarked 


the lady, in a tone that more than half im- 
lied the compliment was one intended for 
erself. 


‘¢ Have you seen the Chevalier Stubber 
yet ?”’ asked Upton. 

‘‘No; he has been twice here, but I was 
dressing or writing notes. And you?”’ 

**T told him to come about two o’clock,’’ 
ay Sir Horace. ‘I rather like Stub- 

r.?? 

This was said in a tone of such conde- 
scension that it sounded as though the 
utterer was confessing to an amiable weak- 
ness in his nature—‘‘1 rather like Stub- 
ber.” ; 

Though there was something meant to in- 
vite agreement in the tone, the Princessonly 
accepted the speech with a slight motion of 
her eyebrows, and a look of half unwilling 
assent. 

*¢T know he’s not of your world, dear 
Princess, but he belongs to that Anglo- 
Saxon stock we are so prone to associate 
with all the ideas of rugged, unadorned 
virtue.’’ 

‘¢ Rugged and unadorned, indeed! ’’ echoed 
the lady. 

‘« And yet never vulgar! ’’ rejoined Upton 
‘¢ Never affecting to be other than he is, 
and, stranger still, not self-opinionated and 
conceited.’’ 

‘*T own to you,”’ said she, haughtily, 
‘‘that the whole Court here puts me in 
mind of Hayti, with its Marquis of Orgeat, 
and its Count Marmalade. These people, 
elevated from menial station to a mock 
nobility, only serve to throw ridicule upon 
themselves, and the order that they counter- 
feit. No socialist in Europe has done such 
service to the cause of democracy as the 
Prince of Massa! ’’ 

‘* Honesty is such a very rare quality in 
this world, that I am not surprised at his 
Highness prizing it under any garb. Now, 
Stubber is honest! ’’ ; 

‘* He says so himself, I am told.” 
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‘‘ Yes, he says so, and I believe him. He 
has been employed in situations of consider- 
able trust, and alwaysuacquitted himself well. 
Such a man cannot have escaped temptations, 
and yet even his enemies do not accuse him 
of venality.”’ 

‘© Good Heavens! what more would he 
have than his legitimate spoils? He is'a 
Minister of the Household, with an ample 
salary—a Master of the Horse—an Inspector 
of Woods and Forests—a something over 
Church-lands, and a Red Cross of Massa be- 
sides. Iam quite ‘ made up’ in his dignities, 
for they are all set forth on hisvisiting-card, 
with what purports to be a coat of arms at 
top;’’ and, as she spoke, she held out the 
card in derision. 

‘¢ That's silly, I must say,” said Upton, 
smiling, ‘‘ and yet, I sappoee, that here in 
Massa it was requisite he should assert all 
his pretensions thus openly.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps so,” said she, drily. 

‘¢ And after all,’’ said Upton, who seemed 
rather bent on a system of mild tormenting 
— ‘‘after all, there is something amiable in 
the weakness of this display—it smacks of 
gratitude! It is like saying to the world, 
see what the munificence of my master has 
made me!” 

‘¢ What a delicate compliment, too, to his 
nobles which proclaims that, for a station of 
trust and probity, the Prince must recruit 
from the kitchen and the stables. To my 
thinking, there is no such impertinent delu- 
sion as that porene one which asserts that 
we must seek for every thing in its least 
likely place—take ministers out of counting- 
houses, and military commanders from shop- 
boards. For the treatment of weighty ques- 
tions in peace or war, the gentleman element 
is the first essential. Just so long as the 
world thinks so, dear Princess, not an hour 
longer! ’’ 

The Princess arose, and walked the room 
in evident displeasure. She half suspected 
that his objections were only desires to 
irritate, and she determined not to prolong 
the discussion. The temptation to reply 
proved, however, too strong for her resolu- 
tion, and she said, ‘* The world has thought 
so for some centuries; and when a passing 
shade of doubt has shaken the conviction, 
have not the people rushed from revolution 
into actual bondage, as though any despotism 
were better than the tyranny of their own 
passions? ’’ 

‘‘T opine,”? said Upton, calmly, ‘* that 
the ‘ prestige’ of the gentleman consists in 
his belonging to an ‘ order.’ Now that isa 
privilege that cannot be enjoyed by a mere 
popular leader. It is like the contrast be- 
tween a club and a public meeting! ”” 

‘‘It is something that you confess these 
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people have no ‘ prestige,’ ’’ said she, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ Indeed, their presence in the 
world of politics, to my thinking, is a mere 
symbol of change—an evidence that we are 
in some stage of transition.”’ 

“So we are, Madame; there is nothing 
more true. Every people of Europe has out- 
grown their governments, like young heirs 
risen to manhood, ordering household affairs 
to their will. The popular voice now swells 
above the whisper of cabinets. So long as 
each country limits itself to home questions, 
this spirit will attract but slight notice. Let 
the issue, however, become a great interna- 
tional one, and you will see the popular will 
declaring wars, cementing alliances, and 
signing peaces in a fashion to make state- 
craft tremble! ’’ 

‘‘And you approve of this change, and 
welcome it?’’ asked she, derisively, 

‘¢T have never said so, Madame. I foresee 
the hurricane, that’s all. Men like Stubber 
are to be seen almost everywhere throughout 
ay They are a kind of declaration that 
for the government and guidance of man- 
kind, the possession of a good head and an 
honest heart is amply sufficient ; that rulers 
neither need fourteen quarterings nor names 
coeval with the Roman Empire.”’ 

‘You have given me but another reason 
to detest him,’’ said the Princess, angrily. 
‘‘T don’t think I shall receive him to-day.” 

‘* But you want to speak with him about 
that villa; there is some formality to be 
gone through before a foreigner can own 
property here. I think you promised Glen- 
core you would arrange the matter.”’ — 

She made no®reply, and he continued : 
‘* Poor fellow, a very short lease would suf- 
fice for his time ; he is sinking rapidly, The 
conflict his mind wages between hope and 
doubt has hastened all the symptoms of his 
malady.”’ 

‘In such a struggle & woman has more 
courage than a man.’ ‘ 

‘‘ Say more boldness, Princess,’’ said Up- 
ton, slily. 

‘*T repeat courage, sir. It is fear, and 
nothing but fear, that agitates him. He is 
afraid of the world’s sneer; afraid of what 
society will think, and say, and write about 
him ; afraid of the petty gossip of the mil- 
lions he will neyér see or hear of. This 
cowardice it is that checks him in every 
aspiration to vindicate his wife’s honor and 
his boy’s birth.” Sil a 

“ Si cela se peut,” said Upton with a very 
equivocal smile. 

A look of haughty anger, with a flush of 
crimson on her cheek, was the only answer 
she made him. 

“I mean that he is really not in a position. . 
to prove or disprove any thing. He assumed 

\ 
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certain ‘levities’—I suppose the word will 
do—to mean more than levities; he con- 
strued indiscretions into grave faults and 
faults into crimes. But that he did all this 
without sufficient reason, or that he now has 
abundant evidence that he was mistaken, 1 
am unable tosay, nor is it with broken facul- 
ties and a wandering intellect that he can be 
expected to review the past and deliver judg- 
ment on it.” 

“The whole moral of which is—what a 
luckless fate is that of a foreign wife united 
to an English husband.” i 

“There is much force in the remark,” said 
Upton, calmly. 

“To have her thoughts, and words, and 
actions submitted to the standard of a nation 
whose moral subtleties she could never com- 
prehend, to be taught that a certain amount 
of gloom must be mixed up with life, just as 
bitters are taken for tonics, that ennui is the 
sure type of virtue, and low spirits the 
healthiest condition of the mind—these are 
her first lessons: no wonder if she find them 
hard ones. 

“To be told that all the harmless familiar- 
ities she has seen from her childhood are 
dangerous freedoms, all the innocent gayeties 
of the world about her are snares and pit- 
falls, is to make existence little better than 
a penal servitude—this is lesson the second. 

hile, to complete her education, she is in- 
structed how to assume a censorial rigidity 
of manner that would shame a duenna, and 
a condemnatory tone that assumes to arraign 
all the criminals of society, and pass sen- 
tence on them. How amiable she may be- 
come in disposition, and how suitable as a 
companion by this training, you, sir, and 
your countrymen are best able to pro- 
nounce.” 

“You rather exaggerate our demerits, my 
dear Princess,” said Upton, smiling. “We 
really do not like to be so very odious as you 
would make us.” 

“You are excellent people with whom no 
one can live, that’s the whole of it,” said 
she, with a saucy laugh. “If your friend, 
Lord Glencore, had been satisfied to stay at 
home, and marry one of his own nation, he 
might have escaped a deal of unhappiness, 
and saved a most amiable creature much 
more sorrow than falls to the lot of the least 
fortunate of her own country. I conclude 
you have some influence over him?” 

‘* As much, perhaps, as any one; but even 
that says little.” 

**Can you not use it, therefore, to make 
him repair a great wrong?”’ 

** You had some plan, I think?’ said he, 
hesitating 

“ec Yes 3 


ly. 
t have written to her to come 
down here. I have pretended that her pres- 
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ence is necessary to certain formalities about 
the sale of the villa. I mean that they 
should meet without apprising either of- 
them. I have sent the boy out of the way 
to Pontremoli, to make mea copy of some 
frescoes there ; till the success of my scheme 
be decided, I did not wish to make him a 
party to it.’ 

‘© You don’t know Glencore, at least as I 
know him——”’ 

‘¢ There is no reason that I should,’’ broke 
she in. ‘* What I would try is an experi- 
ment, every detail of which I would leave to 
chance. Were this a ¢gase where all the 
wrong were on one side, and all the forgive- 
ness to come from the other, friendly aid 
and interposition might well be needed; but 
here is a eomplication which neither you, 
nor I, nér any one else can pretend to un- 
ravel. Let them meet, therefore, and let 
Fate—if that be the name for it—decidé 
what all the prevention and planning in the 
world could never provide for,” 

““The very fact that their meeting has 
been plotted beforehand will suggest dis- 
trust.”’ 

‘‘Their manner in meeting will be the 
best answer to that,’’ said she, resolutely. 
‘There will be no acting between them, 
depend upon’t.”’ 

‘* He told me that he had destroyed the 
registry of their marriage, nor does he know 
where a single witness of the ceremony could 
be found.’’ 

‘¢] don’t care to know how he could make 
the amende till I know that he is ready to 
do it,’’ said she, in the same calm tone. 

‘*To have arranged a meeting with the 
boy had, perhaps, been better than this. 
Glencore has not avowed it, but I think I 
can detect misgivings for his treatment of 
the youth.” 

‘¢ This was my first thought, and I spoke 
to young Massy the evening before Lord 
Glencore arrived. I led him to tell me of 
his boyish days in Ireland and his home 
there ; a stern resolution to master all emo- 
tion seemed to pervade whatever he said; 
and though, perhaps, the effort may have 
cost him mnch, his manner did not betray 
it. He told me that he was illegitimate, 
that the secret was divulged to him by his 
own father, that he had never heard who 
his mother was nor what rank in life she oc- 
cupied. When I said that she was one in high 
station, that she was alive and well, and one 
of my own dearest friends, a sudden crim- 
son covered his face, as quickly followed by 
a sickly pallor ; and though he trembled in 
every limb, he never spoke a word. I en- 
deavored to excite in him some desire’ to 
learn more of her if not to see her, but in 
vain. The hard lesson he had taught him- 
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self enabled him to repress every semblance 
of feeling. It was only when at last driven 
to the very limits of my patience, I abruptly 
asked him, ‘ Have you no wish to see your 
mother?’ that his coldness gave way, and, 
in a voice tremulous and thick, he said, ‘ My 
. Shame is enough for myself.’ I was burning 
to sav more, to put before him a contin- 

ncy, the mere shadow of a possibility that 
Fis claim to birth and station might one da 
or other be vindicated. I did not actually 
do so, but I must have let drop some chance 
word that betrayed my meaning, for he 
caught me up quickly and said, ‘ It would 
come too late, if it came even to-day. I am 
that which [am by many a hard struggle— 

ou’ll never see me risk a disappointment in 
wi by any encouragement I may give to 
ope.’ 

i I then adverted to his father, but he 
checked me at once, saying: ‘ When the ties 
’ that should be closest in life are stained with 
shame and dishonor, they are bonds of slay- 
ery, not of affection. My debt to Lord Glen- 
core is the degradation I live in—none other. 
His heritage to me is the undying conflict in 
my heart between what I once thought I was 
and I now knowlam. If we met, it would 
be to tell him so.’ In a word, every feature 
of the father’s proud unforgiveness is repro- 
duced in the boy, and I dreaded the very 

ssibility of their meeting. If ever Lord 
_ maa avow his marriage and vindicate his 
wife’s honor, his hardest task will be recon- 
ciliation with this boy.” 

‘¢ All, and more than all, the evils I an- 
ticipated have followed this insane ven- 
geance,’’ said Upton. ‘I begin to think 
that one ought to leave a golden bridge even 
to our revenge, Princess.’’ 

‘‘Assuredly, wherever a woman is the 
victim,’* said she smiling ; ‘‘ for you are so 
certain to have reasons for distrusting your- 
self.’’ 

Upton sat meditating for some time on 
the plan of the Princess ; had it only origi- 
nated with himself, it was exactly the kind 
of project he would have liked. He knew 
enough of life to be aware that ‘one can do 
very little more than launch events upon the 
great ocean of destiny ; that the pretension 
to guide and direct them is oftener a snare 
than any thing else ; that the contingencies 
and accidents, the complications too which 
beset every move in life, disconcert all one’s 
pre-arrangements, so that it is rare indeed 
when we are able to pursue the same path 
toward any object by which we have set out. 

As the scheme was, however, that of an- 
other, he now scrutinized it, and weighed 
every objection to its accomplishment, con- 
peal returning to the same difficulty, as 

e said : 
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‘You do not know Glencore.”’ 

‘‘The man who has but one:passion, one 
impulse in life, is ravely.a diffigult study,”’ 
was the measured reply..  ‘“Lord Glencore’s 
vengeance has worn itself out, exactly as'all 
similar outbreaks of temper do, for want-of 
opposition. There was nothing to feed, 
nothing to minister to it. He sees, I have 
taken care that he should see—that his bolt 
has not struck the mark ; that her position 
is not the precarious thing he meant to make 
it, but a station as much protected and 
fenced round by its own conventionalities as 
that of any, the proudest lady in society. 
For one that dares to inypugn her, there are 
full fifty ready to'condemn him; and all 
this has been done without reprisal or re- 
crimination ; no partisanship to atraign his 
moroseness and his cruelty—none of that 
‘ coterie’ defence which divides society into 
two sections. This, of course, has wounded 
his pride, but it has not ‘stimulated his 
anger ; but above all, it has imparted to her 
the advantage of a dignity of which his 
vengeance was intended to deprive her.” 

‘* You must bea sanguine and a hopeful 
spirit, Princess, if you deem that such'ele- 
ments will unite happily hereafter,’ said 
Upton, smiling. 

‘*T really never carried my speculations 
so far,’’ replied she. ‘It is in actual life 
as in that of the stage, quite sufficient to 
uccompany the actors to the fall of the'cur- 
tain. . 

‘¢The Chevalier Stubber, Madame,’’ sai 
a servant, entering, ‘‘ wishes to know if you 
will receive him.”’ 

‘¢ Yes—no—yes. Tell him to come in,’’ 
said she, rapidly, as she resumed her seat 
beside the fire. 

CHAPTER L. 
ANTE-DINNER REFLECTIONS. 


Notwitustanpine the vrongly 
sentiments of the Princess wit 


expressed 
regard to 
the Chevalier Stubber, she received him 
with marked favor, and gave him her hand 


to kiss with evident cordiality. As for 
Upton, it was the triumph of his manner to 
deal with men separated widely from him- 
self in station. and abilities. Hecould throw 
such an air of good fellowship into the 
smallest attentions, impart such a glow of 
kindliness to, the veriest commonplaces, that 
the very craftiest and shrewdest could never 
detect. As he leaned his arm, therefore, on 
Stubber’s shoulder, and smiled benignly on 
him, you would have said it was the affec- 
tionate meeting with a long absent brother. 
But there was something besides this; there 
was the expansive confidence accorded to a 
trusty colleague, and as he asked him about 
the Duchy, its taxation, its debt, its alli- 
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ances, and difficulties, you might mark in 


the attention he bestowed all the signs of 


one receiving very valuable information. 
* You ive, Princess,’’ said he, at 
last, ‘*Stubber quite agrees with the Duke 
of Cloudsley—these small states enjoy no 
real independence.” 
‘‘Then why are they not absorbed into 
the larger nations about them ?’’ 
‘‘They have their uses; they are like 
substances interposed between conflicting 
bodies which receive and diminish the shock 
of collisions. So that Prussia, when want- 
ing to wound Austria, only pinches Baden ; 
and Austria, desirous of insulting Saxony, 
‘ takes it out * on Sigmaringen.”’ 
“Tt’s a pleasant destiny you assign 
them,’’ said she, laughing. 
‘* Stubber will tell you I’m not far wrong 
in my appreciation.”’ 
a i'm not for what they call ‘ mediatizing ’ 
them neither, vr lady,’’ said Stubber, who 
nerally used the designation to imply his 
ighest degree of respect. ‘‘ That may all 
be very well for the interests of the great 
states and the balance of power, and all that 
sort of thing; but we ought also to bestow 
a thought upon the people of these small 
countries, especially on the inhabitants of 
their cities. What’s to become of them 
when you withdraw their courts, and throw 
their little capitals into the position of pro- 
vincial towns and even villages? ”’ 
‘‘ They will eke outa livelihood somehow, 
my dear Stubber. Be assured that they’ll 
not starve. Masters of the Horse may have 
to keep livery stables; chamberlains turn 
valets ; ladies of the bedchamber descend to 
the arts of millinery; but, after all, the 
change will be but in name, and there will 
not be a whit more slavery in the new con- 
dition than in the old one.” 
‘¢ Well, I’m not so sure they'll take the 
same comfortable view of it that you do, 
Sir Horace,’’ said Stubber; ‘‘ nor can I see 
who can possibly want livery stables, or 
smart bonnets, or even @ fine butler, when 
the resources of the court are withdrawn, 
and the city left to its own devices.’ 
‘*Stubber suspects,’’ said Upton, “ that 
the policy which prevails amongst our great 
landed proprietors against small holdings is 
' that which at present influences the larger 
states of Europe against small kingdoms, 
and so far he is right. It is unquestionabl 
the notion of our day that the influences o 

"government require space for their exer- 
cise.”” 

‘«If the happiness of the people was to be 
thought of, which of course it is not,’’ said 
Stubber, ‘* I'd say, leave them as they are.’’ 

‘‘Ah, my dear Stubber, you are now 
drawing the question into the realm of the 
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ima inary. What do any of us know about 
our happiness ? ’’ 

‘¢ Enough to eat and drink, a comfortable 
roof over you, (a clothes, nothing oppres- 
sive or unequal in the laws, these go fora 

ood way to the kind of thing I mean; and 
et me observe, sir, it is a great privilege 
little states like little people enjoy, that they 
need have no ambitions. They don’t want 
to conquer anybody; they neither ask for 
the mouth of a river here or an island there, 
and if only let alone they’ll never disturb 
the peace of the world at large.’’ 

‘* My dear Stubher, you are quite a pro- 
ficient at state craft,” said Upton, with the 
very least superciliousness in the accent. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know, Sir, Horace,’ said 
the other, modestly, ‘‘but as my master’s 
means are about the double of what they 
were when I entered his service, and as the 
people pay about one-sixth less in taxes than 
they used to do, mayhap I might say that I 
have put the saddle on the right part of the 
back.”’ 

‘* Your foreign policy does not seem quite 
as unobjectionable as your home manage- 
ment. That was an ugly business about 
that boy you gave up to the Austrians.”’ 

‘s Well, there were mistakes on all sides. 
You yourself, Sir Horace, gave him a 
false passport; his real name turns out to 
be Massy; it made an impression on me, 
from a circumstance that happened when I 
was a young fellow, living as pad-groom 
with Prince Tottskoy. I went over on a 
lark one day to Capri, and was witness to a 
wedding there of a young Englishman called 


ges ‘ 
‘‘ Were you then present at the cere- 


mony ?”’ 

«Yes, sir, and what’s stranger still, I 
have a voucher for it,” 

‘©A voucher for it. 
mean ?”? 

‘* Tt was this way, sir. There wasa great 
supper for the country people and the ser- 
vants, and I was there, and I suppose I took 
too much of that Capri wine; it was new 


What do you 


| and hot at the time, and I got into a row of 


some sort, and I beat the Deputato from 
some place or t’other, and got locked up for 
three days ; and the priest, a very jolly fel- 
low, gave me under his hand-writing a 
voucher that I had been a witness of the 
marriage and all the festivities afterwards, 
just to show my master how every thing 
happened. But the Prince never asked me 
for any explanations, and only said, he 
‘hoped I had amused myself well,’ and so I 
kept my voucher to myself, and I have it at 
this very hour.’’ 

‘* Will you let me see it, Stubber?’’ 

‘To be sure, sir, you shall have it, if I 
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can lay my hand on’t in the course of the 
” 3 


** Let me beg that you will go at onceand 
search for it; it may be of more importance 
than you know of. Go, my dear Stubber, 
and look it up.” 

‘* I'll not lose a moment since you wish to 
have it,’’ said Stubber, ‘‘ and I’m sure your 
ladyship will excuse my abrupt depart- 
ure.”’ 

The Princess assured him that her own 
interest in the document was not inferior to 
that of Sir Horace, and he hastened off to 
prosecute his search. 

‘* Here, then, are all my plans altered at 
once,’’ exclaimed she, as the door closed 
after him. ‘If this paper mean only as 
much as he asserts, it will be ample proof 
of marriage, and lead us to the knowledge 
of all those who were present at it.’ 

‘* Yet must we well reflect on the use we 
make of it,”’ said Upton. ‘Glencore is 
now evidently balancing what course to take. 
As his chances of recovery grow less each 
day, he seems to incline more and more to 
repair the wrong he hasdone. Should we 
show on our side the merest semblance of 
compulsion, I would not answer for him.” 

‘* So that we have the power, as a last re- 
source, I am content to diplomatize,’’ said 
the Princess; ‘‘ but you must see him this 
evening, and press for a decision.’’ 

‘* He has already asked me to come to him 
after we return from court. It will be late, 
but it is the hour he likes best to talk. If I 
see occasion for it, I can allude to what 
Stubber has told us, but it will be only if 
driven by necessity to it.’’ 

‘‘T would act more boldly and more 
promptly,’’ said she. 

‘‘ And rouse an opposition perhaps that 
already is becowning dormant. No, I know 
Glencore well, and will deal with him more 
patiently.’’ 

‘* From the Chevalier Stubber, your Ex- 
cellency,’’ said aservant, presenting a sealed 

acket, and Sir Horace opened it at once. 
he envelope contained a small and shabby 
slip of paper, of which the writing appeared 
faint and indistinct. It was dated 1826, 
Church of San Lorezo, Capri, and went to 
certify that Guglielmo Stubber had been 
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present on the morning of the 18th August, 
at the marriage of the Most Noble Signor 
Massy with the Princess de la Torre, having 
in quality as witness signed the registry 
thereof, and then went on to state the cir- 
cumstance of his attendance at the supper, 
and the event which ensued. It bore the 
name of the writer at the foot, Basilio Nar- 
doni, Priest of the aforesaid Church and 
Village. 

‘* Little is Glencore aware that such an 
evidence as this is in existence,”’ said Upton. 
‘The conviction that he had his vengeance 
in his power led him into this insane project. 
He fancied there was not a flaw in that ter- 
rible indictment ; and see, here is enough to 
open the door to truth, and undo every de- 
tail of all his plotting. How strange is it, 
that the events of life should so often con- 
cur to expose the dark schemes of men’s 
hearts; proofs starting up in unthought-of 
places, as though to show how vain was 
mere subtlety in conflict with the inevitable 
law of Fate.” 

‘¢ This Basilio Nardoni is an actyuaintance 
of mine,’’ said the Princess, bent on pursu- 
ing another train of thought; ‘he was 
chaplain to the Cardinal Caraffa, and fre- 
quently brought me communications from 
his Eminence. He can be found if wanted.”’ 

‘¢It is unlikely—most unlikely—-that we 
shall require him.”’ 

‘‘Tf you mean that Lord Glencore will 
himself make all the amends he can for a 
gross injury, and a fraud, no more is neces- 
sary,’’ said she, folding the paper and plac- 
ing it in her pocket-book; ‘ but if an 
thing short of this be intended, then there is 
no exposure too open,—no publicity too 
wide to be given to the most cruel wrong the 
world has ever heard of.’’ c 

‘* Leave me to deal with Glencore. I think 
I am about the only one who can treat with 
him.” 

‘¢ And now for this dinner at court, for I 
have changed my mind and mean to go,” 


-said the Princess. ‘‘ It is full time to dress, 


I believe.” 

‘*¢It is almost six o’clock,’’ said Upton, 
starting up. ‘* We have quite forgotten 
ourselves,’ 





Tae Vicrorta Bripor, over THE Sr. Law- 
RENCE, AT MonrrREAL.—The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, of Canada, the great iron highway which, 
with its leased roads, amounts to nearly 900 
miles, will shortly be able to boast of a bridge 
rivalling our Britannia bridge on the Chester 
and Holyhead line. This bridge is tubular, like 
the work of Stephenson, but it is within 50 
yards of two miles in length, thus far excelling 





it in size. Commencing from a massive abut- 
ment on each side, the tubes are carried across 
on 24 piers, the central span being 350 feet, 
whilst:that of the others, being 12 in number on 
each side, are 242 feet span. The estimated 
cost of the work is £1,250,000. It was com- 
menced in 1844, and its progress hitherto war- 
rants the conclusion that the year 1860 will 
nearly see its completion. 
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From a private letter of an American Student. 
FOREIGN CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 


Te German Laboratories offer, certainly, 
very superior advantages to all who choose 
to be diligent ; and one can stay with profit 
atalmost any of them ; but it is best for the 
student to spend somé time in more than 
one. As it is a feature of German character 
to investigate particular branches, so the 
different laboratories vary according to the 
forte of their professors. 

For Analytic ery yn Chemistry the 
laboratory of Rose of Berlin has .the highest 
reputation, but then he takes but one or two 
students, and these places are generally en- 
gaged beforehand. They have been filled by 
American students for some time. 

For Analytic Organic Chemistry of course 
Liebig’s laboratory in Munich stands the 
highest. He takes about six students, and 
his laboratory arrangements are fine. It is 
not easy to get a place there, but an Ameri- 
can can generally succeed. His charges are 
(I think) 60 florins ($24) per half year, and 
20 florins ($8) more for his lectures. 


For various kinds of Mineral Analysis, as 
that of the silicates, for all kinds of gas 
determinations and for general chemistry, 


the laboratory in Heidelberg, under Prof. 
Bunsen, stands decidedly at the head. 

Prof.:Bunsen is the best gas analyst in 
the world, and his lectures on general 
chemistry are said to be as good as any 
delivered in Germany. The Professor is a 
most capital fellow. The laboratory is new 
and the best in Germany. It accommodates 
50 students, and has been filled for the last 
year, but Americans can easily get places. 
Charges, 46 florins ($18.40) for Forstary, 
and 20 florins (¢8) for lectures. 

For making chemical preparations, and 
the general study of organic chemistry, 
Prof. Wohler of Gottingen is, perhaps, the 
best. More Americans study with him than 
at any other laboratory in Europe, and I 
have heard him praised by all; but his 
laboratory is not as well arranged as some 
others. It is no place to study inorganic 
chemical analysis. 

For beginners and those at work on quali- 
tative analysis, the laboratory of Prof. Fre- 
senius at Wiesbaden is very good, although 
for advanced students it is inferior to either 
of the two mentioned before it—Bunsen’s 
and Wohler’s. I have known some who 
have studied there, and they were ploased. 
I visited it but a few days ago. The ar- 
rangements are very good; charges are 
about the same as those at Heidelberg, I 
think, but cannot speak positively, P 
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The laboratory of Prof. Erdman, in Leip- 
sic, is a very good one, and I know several 
Americans who have studied there. They 
were pleased, on the whole, but still hardly 
recommend .the place; charges less than 
those mentioned ; many lectures are free. 

These are the principal German labora- 
tories, and for most purposes I would de- 
cidedly recommend those of Bunsen and 
Wohler as standing at the head, giving Bun- 
sen the preference, as I think him the most 
philosophical chemist of the day. 

As near as [ can ascertain, the laboratories 
of Paris are not as good for work as those of 
Germany, but one may hear good lectures in 
the Winter. I forgot to say that Bunsen’s 
lectures areon General Inorganic Chemistry, 
there being two similar courses each year. 
Liebig’s lectures are on Inorganic in W inter 
and Organic Chemistry in Summer. At all 
of these Universities there are various 
courses on technical, applied, and special 
Chemistry, by various professors, which are 
accessible. 

There are some five or six Professors of 
Chemistry in the Heidelberg University, and 
four working laboratories. 

In German Universities there are two terms 
per year (called semesters)—one commenc- 
ing about the middle of October, and lasting 
until about March 15; the next commencing 
about May 15, and ending August 15. 
Chemical, as well as other students, must be 
matriculated in the University, which coats 
various prices in various Universities. Here 
it is about $4.40 (11 florins). Living ex- 
penses are rather less than in cities of cor- 
responding size in America; and are, of 
course, modified by the wants and funds of 
the individual. A student can live for $400 
per year, expenses all in ; can live easily, if 
economical, and buy some books, for $500; 
while many spend nearly twice that. The 
matter of Sooke and apparatus is an impor- 
tant item, and both are cheaper than in 
America. Both must be furnished by the 
student himself, the laboratory furnishes 
nothing but the commonest articles. 

It is well to learn’ something of the lan- 
guage before coming here; but one acquires 
it faster here than at home. ll the princi- 

al German chemists speak English and 
Roush, and one can pick up enough of the 
German language in a few months to under- 
stand lectures, although it takes at least a 
year to become familiar enough to work well. 
The best time for entering the laboratories is 
with the Winter half year, or the 15th of 
October, but one can enter at any time.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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¥rom The National Magazine. 
THE WIFE’S PORTRAIT: A CHRISTMAS- 
EVE STORY. 
BY WESTLAND MARSTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir, good reader, you would know the scene 
of our story, walk with us along one of the 
highways that lead through ‘our western 
suburbs. And let us walk smartly, for it is 
within a week of Christmas. ‘There is a 
black frost this morning, and a piercing 
wind. The roads are hard as iron, and ring 
like that metal to the step of horse and man. 
Let us turn into that new yet obscure street 
that runs so abruptly from the stately main 
road. What a miscellaneous look is there 
about the houses and the traffic carried on! 
Low-browed brick tenements, the relics of a 
former village, are scattered amongst the 
mean plastered dwellings which mark the 
latest encroachments of the metropolis. A 
quaint old inn, with elm-shaded benches and 
a trough for cattle, lingers perhaps like a 
rural memory. Primitive customs survive, 
too, here and there. The grocer, for in- 


stance, is possibly also a stationer or a toy- 


merchant. But if the various trades car- 
ried on by the same individual remind you 
of the country, no less do the divers mhabi- 
tants of the same dwelling suggest to you 
the capital. Thus, as the brass-plates on 
the doorstead of No. 4 announce, if you 
apply yourself to the parlor-bell, you evoke 
the sexton ; if you make your appeal to the 
first floor, the jaunty dancing-master Wel- 
comes you at the head of the stairs. The 
Parisian show-rooms of the Misses Diggins, 
at No. 7, are over the hair-dresser’s shop. 
At No. 25, opposite, that veteran, Captai 
Neal, keeps state in the drawing-room. His 
portrait, in a uniform of the bluest blue and 
the most dazzling buttons, glorifies the win- 
dow of an artist below, whose forte is evi- 
dently color. 

In an upper apartment, situated in the 
street we have described, two women sat by a 
fire, which, the keenness of the morning 
considered, was certainly a scanty one. 
The room, although of no great size, was 
insufficiently furnished. The curtains were 
faded, the carpets threadbare. Neatness 
and cleanliness had, however, done much to 
redeem the general aspect of discomfort. A 
few evergreens in a vase gave hints of nature 
and a bright world without. A French 
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clock of some value, and of tasteful design, 
stood up resignedly amidst. the shells and 
cracked candlesticks of glass that adorned 
the mantelpiece. Nor were there wanting 
other relics of ‘luxury that contrasted 
strangely with the worn and common arti- 
cles around them. 

There was but small resemblance between 
the two women who occupied the furnished 
lodging. The hair of the elder was mote 
than tinged with gray; but a youth of 
spirit, which time had not impared, shone 
in her kindly face. Fall of content was'that 
face, while bent over the knitting-needles 
she so nimbly plied. Aftera time she raised 
her head, and the look was an anxious one 
which she turned on her companion. 

Companion is perhaps scarcely a fit word 
for the tall, languid, but graceful figure that 
satsilent opposite. Clara Lindsay, itideed, 
gazing vacantly on the dull fire, her head 
propped by one hand, the other laid listlessly 
on the half-hemmed pinafore of brown hol- 
land on her knee, presented no type of ‘social 
cheerfulness. Her dress of brown merino 
was worn almost threadbare ; yet something 
in the fashion of the garment itself—some- 
thing in the small perfect ear, in the slender 


| pliant neck, in the arched well-shaped foot 


of the fvearer, would have a, you at 
once distinguish between herself and her 
condition. 

The spinster with the silver hair and kind 
eyes at last broke silence. ‘‘ Why, Clara, 
where are your thoughts?’’ she asked. 
‘¢ You’ve been dreaming this half-hour.” 

The younger lady roused herself as by an 
effort. She shivered, and drew round her 
worn dress an old-fashioned Indian shawl 
that had once been costly. At last she said : 
‘Tt would have been kind, dear aunt, to 
have let me dream. Waking life has few 
charms for me.”’ ; 

There was sadness, even bitterness in the 
tone, but a certain music nevertheless. The 
voice would have reminded you of a fine in- 
strument out of tune. 

‘¢ Ask for coals, Robert,’’ continued the 
speaker, addressing a curly-headed, bloused 
lad of twelve, who affected to be absorbed in 
his civhering at the table. But as he rose 
to obey, the mother revoked her order. 
“‘ Stay, we'll wait another half-hour,’’ she 
said. ‘ Coals are two guineas a ton; and 
we’ve no right to luxuries.’ 
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‘* My dear Clara, what can you mean?”’ 
“Do go, Rob- 


“ejaculated Miss Lindsay, 
ert.’’ 

The boy left the room, and she resumed 
gaily, ‘* Cheer up, love, all will be well yet. 
My dear nephew's earnings—”’ 

‘‘For five pupils,” interrupted Clara, 
‘‘ twice a-week, at three shillings a lesson, 
amount to thirty shillings; just seven above 
the rent. That’s nowa month in arrear, 
and the landlord threatens.” 

** It’s very hard for her,”’ said Miss Lind- 
say to herself. And indeed it was so. 
Clara had been reared in comfort. Her 
father, a major, had selfishly invested his 
money ina tolerable annuity, and, trusting 
that his daughter’s husband would prosper, 
had made little or no provision for her. 
After the major’s death, affairs went more 
and more hardly with David Lindsay ; his 
own scanty earnings as a daily tutor and the 
sum paid by Miss Lindsay for her board—a 
small help, but the utmost her means would 
permit—were now his sole resources. 

There was again silence, and again Aunt 
Lindsay broke it. ‘* Who knows, Clara?” 
she cried; ‘I’ve heard so often of great 
geniuses living for years in obscyrity, and 
after all gaining wealth and honor. Who 
knows but that our poor David’s talents may 
be found @ut at last ?”’ 

‘*T’ve lost hope,’’ replied Clara, ‘‘ Ever 
since he threw up his professorship in Glas- 
gow, and came to London for fame, life has 
been one long struggle.’’ 

‘* After all he has written he’ll surely get 
some publisher—”’ 

“To buy his epic of ‘ Ulysses,’ or his 
‘Systems of Moral Philosophy ?’” inquired, 
Clara tartly. 


* ¢¢ But there’s his tragedy of ‘ Leonidas, TT 


persisted good cheerful Aunt Lindsay ; ‘* you 
know he counts so upon that.’’ 

This fact, so pregnant with hope to Aunt 
Lindsay, failed to console her niece. She 
only smiled incredulously, and said : ‘* Trag- 
edy’s stale at the theatre. David might 
provide for his family, would he write 
what’s useful and popular; but that would 
be at the expense of his taste.’’ 

‘* Clara, you speak bitterly.’ 

‘* Possibly, a woman who sees want 
threaten her children cannot always be ami- 
able.” 

Then Aunt Lindsay silently put out her 
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hand; and after a pause Clara rose, took 
the hand, and placed herself on a stool at 
Mies Lindsay’s feet. 

‘* Come, let me talk to you,”’ said the lat- 
ter. ‘* My dear Clara, must this strife be. 
tween hushand and wife never cease? At 
least David is industrious; he’s now with 
his pupils; and when at home the pen’s 
never out of his hand. May be he hasn’t 
the gift to be popular; you know, he writes 
for posterity.’’ 

‘ Yes,” the mother urged ; ** but Robert’s 
coat’s threadbare, and Janet wants a shawl. 
Perhaps I feel these things too much. [ 
had the misfortune to be born a lady.” 

‘You were not on éhat account the less 
fit to be David’s wife,’’ said Miss Lindsay 
sharply. She was hurt for her nephew; 
perhaps, too, she had a Scottish woman's 
touchiness on matters of family. 

Clara’s look and voice suddenly softened. 
A gentler and more earnest light shone in 
her clear eyes as she threw her arms round 
Aunt Lindsay’s neck, exclaiming, ‘‘ Forgive 
me! I meant no reproaches. I could not 
reproach you !/”’ 

‘‘ Nor should you David, ”* pleaded Miss 
Lindsay. ‘I know, love, what you have to 
bear; but a wife should bear with a hus- 
band who loves her.”’ 

‘‘Ay, if he loved me! ’’ the wife exclaimed 
impulsively. ‘But no, aunt, no—that 
dream’s over. Years since he threw over 
me the spell of his fancy, and made me an 
idol. He married, found me a mere woman 
with a woman’s faults, and was disen- 
chanted. And now, when I am forced to - 
remind him of household cares, of bills that 
must be paid, he hints that I drag him 
down, that I lower—lower his mind and—”’ 

She could get no farther. She pressed her 
u | hand to her eyes, but the tears would start, 

“« My Clara, you mistake.” 

‘‘ Not so,” replied Clara more calmly, but 
with utter dejection. ‘‘There’s the sting. 
Obscurity, want, toil—even fears for my 
children—I could endure; but to be looked 
upon as a sordid drawback—I that so loved 
him !—sthat makes me indignant, bitter. 1 
almost become what he believes me—because 
he believes it.’’ 

Aunt Lindsay was about to urge a word 
for David, when the maid entered with 
coals. 

The good lady herself threw them upon 
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the fire, and roused it into a blaze. ‘I 
often think,’’ she said, ‘* that trouble’s like 
the poker; we shouldn’t know how much 
light and warmth there was in us unless we 
were sometimes well stirred.’’ 

‘¢ There’s always comfort with you,’’ was 
the answer. Clara looked more cheerful, 
but only fora moment. Ann had bills to 
deliver. She told while dusting the grate, 
how the baker was pressing to be paid— 
almost rude: how the collector had called, 
and said he wouldn’t call again. ‘*‘ Very 
well, Ann, that will do,’’ said her mistress, 
quietly checking the voluble though good- 
natured handmaid. But Ann returned to 
the charge with, ‘And please, ma’am, 
Master Robert’s been a-trundling his hoop 
in the road, so I called him in.”’ 

The culprit entered as Ann retired. 
‘¢ Why did you leave your lessons, sir?’’ 
demanded Clara. «“ How often have I for- 
bidden you to play in thestreet! Silence!” 
she added severely, as the boy was about to 
speak. But as his face grew overcast, she 
suddenly aoftened and took his hands, eaying, 
‘‘ Don’t try mother, she has much to bear.’ 

“OQ, aunty,” exclaimed Robert, specdily 
reassured, ‘* here are papa and Janet com- 
ing; I saw them meet as she came out of the 
draper’s.”’ He had scarcely spoken when a 
protracted and somewhat tremulous knock 
was heard at the street-door. Clara sprang 
up from the footstool on which she sat, 
resumed her place by the fire, and seemed at 
once absorbed in her work. 

‘¢ Yes, that’s David,”’ cried Aunt Lindsay, 
*¢T should know his knock anywhere.” 

He who now entered was of a spare 
person, and above the common height. A 
slight stoop, which, however, needed but an 
effort of will to control it, made him appear 
older than he really was. When he drew 
himeelf erect, and you caught the wandering 
light of his clear brown eye, a man stood 
before you who could not have long passed 
middle life. The sweet but somewhat sad 
smile that played about the mouth, with the 
long auburn ringlets that fell profusely 
upon his shoulders, gave to the entire head 
a soft and guileless expression. It would 
have been effeminate but for the decisive 
outline of the chin. 

‘*Here he is; here’s papa! ’’ said Aunt 
Lindsay, meeting David chverily, then kiss- 
ing the forehead of the child Janet who 


over tea and toast. 
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followed him in. Janet was about ay 
older than her brother Robert. The littl 
face was somewhat thin and sallow, but a 
sort of demure fun lay there in ambush. 

Clara glancéd from her work, and said, 
“Q, it’s you, David.”” Then she opened 
the little parcel that Janet had brought her, 
and began again to sew. 

‘‘She has no welcome,’’ thought David 
with asigh. ‘‘ Here, Clara,’ he said, ‘ are 
the week’s earnings just received from my 
pupils.” 

‘‘T am very sorry,”’ she answered, ‘ but 
it’s all pre-spoken ; and Janet must havea 
shawl.’’ 

‘¢ Very well, Clara.’’ 

‘* But how ill you look, David,’’ said 
Aunt Lindsay ; ‘‘ quite fagged out!’’ ° 

‘¢ It’s nothing,”’ replied David; but he 
felt with a sort of dull pain that the weari- 
ness observed by Aunt Lindsay was quite 
unnoticed by his wife. Poor Clara! she 
had risen at Miss Lindsay’s words, with an 
anxious look ; but David’s face was tusned 
from her. He unlocked his drawer, took 
out some manuscripts, and began to read. 

‘+ Tt’s his tragedy,”’ said Clara to herself; 
“‘T must not disturb him.”’ 

Mr. Lindsay was soon lost in his occupa- 
tion. The printer who had to solve those 
erased and interlined pages shouldyhave been 
an (Edipus in his way. David, however, 
was bent upon making his enigma a master- 
piece. His pen blotted, inscribed, and 
blotted again. ‘‘ This speech of Leonidas,” 
he muttered, ‘‘ wants fire.”’ If present, 
you might have had your opinion upon the 
lines, for the writer unconsciously declaimed 
them : 

*<Ye brave three hundred, though your foes 
count millions, 


Reckon by souls, not forms, and we outweigh 
them ! ”? 


‘¢¢ Outweigh ’ is tame, very tame,’’ mur- 
mured David. Then it occurred to him that 


the fault might be in his delivery. ‘Ye 
brave three hundred,’’ he recommenced, and 
this time uttered the words in a higher key, 
and with classical dignity. The result was 
still disappointing. Yet again he tried 
them, in a colloquial familiar tone, as if 
inviting the Spartans to discuss the matter 
But the original flaw 
remained, and the bewildered dramatist 
stopped perplexed at last, and invoked some 
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reluctant muse in the ceiling with his up- 
turned pen. 

‘Little Janet, now divested of bonnet and 
scarf, approached the table slyly, and rapped 
with her knuckles, ‘Any one at home?” 
she asked. 

Janet, Janet!” called her mother ina 
tone of warning. But the undaunted maiden 
rapped again, and demanded whether the 
house was empty. 

David looked round impatiently. ‘* What 
is it, Janet? ’’ 

‘* Post-woman.”’ 

“Hush, love, hush! 
hundred ’——”’ 

‘‘ Fact, pa,”’ interrupted the laughing pet. 
‘‘The post-man put these letters into my 
hand as you went up-stairs. All paid—as 
far as the street-door ; after that a kiss each 
for the post-woman. One, two, three; the 
last’s a double one.” 

When the father, nothing loth, had com- 
plied with these exactions, he examined the 
post-marks. Two were from the chief office, 
which at once suggested to David the 
“¢ Row ”’ in its vicinity. 

‘¢At last,’’ he cried,—*‘ at last, aunt! *’ 

Miss Lindsay came instantly ; she guessed 
at once that the letters were from publishers, 
drew her chair to the poor author’s side, and 
called Clara to join them. — 

‘¢ David doesn’t ask me,’’ thought Clara. 
Then she said caustically, ‘‘ No, thank you : 
I’m only a wife, and not invited.” 

Aunt Lindsay would have appealed to her 
nephew ; but he had already opened his first 
dispatch. 

“It is past belief,’ he exclainied. 
‘© Were ever people so blind to their in- 
terests?’”’ + . 

‘¢ Bad news, David? ”’ 

‘¢ Listen,’ he replied, and then read as 
follows : 


‘Ye brave three 


*¢ Sir,—We regret to inform you that your 
elaborate and learned treatise entitled ‘At- 
tempts towards the Recovery of a Universal 
Language, with some Remarks on the Ori- 


ginal Confusion of Tongues, their primary |to Clara, whom she begged to join her in 


divisions and possible recombinations,’ 1s 
not, in our opinion, calculated to interest 
the general public.” 


. “ Not interesting ! ’’ burst forth the writer 
with an agitation pardonable for its inno? 
cence; ‘* why, it was the grandest idea ever 
conceived. Just think of it—one language 
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for all the world! It cost me years of 
study. Well, they’ve lost their chance; 
and I would have given it for nothing.”’ 

** Nay,”’ said the prudent Scotchwoman, 
‘you must think of yourself too, David.”’ 

‘*Myself!”’ he rejoined. ‘It would 
have been a boon to mankind. Well, thank 
Heaven! there are more publishers than 
one ; and there’s my tragedy.” 

This last remark he uttered in a kind of 
tender under-tone, as if he caressed the 
recollection for the solace it yielded him, 

The next epistle was more curt; the 
writer was a humorist, although a rough 
one, and expressed himself thus, 

‘‘ T return, per Parcels Delivery, your epic 
called ‘ Ulysses: a Sequel to the Odyssey.’ 
The title-page was enough. I suppose, if 
published, few readers would get further.” 

‘© Q, David, how impertinent! ” 

‘‘ Hush, aunt! we won’t waste a word 
upon this person,” he said calmly, but with 
a faint smile ; and again he recurred to the 
soothing memory of the tragedy. 

Another seal was broken ; but the purport 
of the letter was to decline Mr. Lindsay’s 
‘« Scheme for a Model Republic altered from 
that of Plato.” The publisher urged, it 
must be owned with great truth, that such 
a work would have no chance at the cireu- 
lating libraries ; and that, even if produced 
in the cheapest form, it would ‘hang 
heavy ’’ at the railway stations. He added 
besides, that, although he had never heard 
of Plato, he was no friend to republics; and 
would not give his name to books calculated 
to disturb social order. 

‘“‘ Poor Plato!’ sighed David. Then he 
paced the room in silence. At length his 
eye fell upon an open manuscript. Once 
more the thought of his beloved tragedy 
inspirited him. A neat copy of it had al- 
ready been forwarded to the theatre; and 
David remembered that his young friend, 
Dexter, had promised to bring the manager’s 
answer that very morning. 

Mean time Aunt Lindsay had gone over 


cheering up David. He overheard the re- 
quest. ‘* Don’t trouble Clara,’’ he said. 
But Clara was engaged with Robert’s 
lessons. ‘I should only intrude,’’ she ob- 
served; ‘*and I am busy.”? Then she 
turned sharply to Robert. ‘That sum’s 
quite wrong; where’s your French transla- 
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tion? Not three lines done. What have 
you been scrawling here?—windmills and, 


soldiers on horseback. Go to your room, 


until that lesson’s perfect ; 
Robert.’’ 

The mother’s voice rose in angry com- 
mand, As the lad slowly .retired, David 
turned to Clara, and asked, in a tone savor- 
ing of reproach, for what fault his son, had 
been expelled. 

Clara was stung by her husband’s manner. 
‘0, of course Robert’s not in fault,’’ she 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ it’s only his severe mother.” 

Then little Janet rushed yp to Mrs, Lind 
- say, and stopped. her lips with repeated 
kisses. ‘* Ah, she loves me!.’’ cried Clara, 
with a burst of tears which the seeming 
cause scarcely accounted for ; then seizing 
Janet's hand, she hurried from the room. 

t was now Aunt Lindsay’s turn to play 
the intercessor with David. 

‘**Clara’s so unhappy,’’ she pleaded. 
‘Why do you never speak to, her—never 
consult her about your plans? ”’ 

‘Alas, aunt,’’ was the answer, “ she cares 
not for them. If Ido ever breathe to her 
the hope that makes life sacred,—the hope 
that I may raise or soften the hearts of. my 
fellow-men, perhaps live in their memories, 
—she only asks what it will bring in.’’ 

** You forget that she’s ansious for. the 
children ; it is she who sees the scanty ward- 
robe and dreads the empty cupboard.” 

‘‘That’s true; but then she’s so sarcas- 
tic.” 

** She thinks you despise her.’ 

‘* She despises me—has long ceased to love 
me. She thought an author’s. life was to be 
a triumph without a battle. When the 
struggle came, she grew disgusted, and re- 
pented.”’ 


I insist. on it, 


Aunt Lindsay thought sadly how long}, 
people might live under one roof, and be|' 


_blind to each other’s hearts. 

David again turned to his papera, and in 
doing so lighted. upon another letter which 
had hitherto escaped him. His worn, hard 
look softened as he read it. ‘* Scotland, 
Clyde Valley ’—here’s & ray of, comfort. at 
at last,’ he said, The letter was from a 
Captain Morton, who had: married a cousin 
of Clara’s, and it contained an offer from 
the worthy pair to take little Janet, and 
educate her with their own childern, 

This had been Suggested hefore; and the 
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envelope enclosed a bank-note to defray the 
expenses of Janet and her father to Scot- 
land, 

‘* How kind!’’. said Aunt Lindsay, to 
whom David had handed the letter. “+ Clara. 
was so anxious for it, Ah, Douglas Lofige 
—Douglas Lodge on the Clyde—the very 
house where Clara lived when you courted. 
her!” 

‘‘ Happy times,’ murmured David. 
‘¢ Yes, we were then all friends. together, 
Captain Morton, you know, took the house 
after the death of Clara's father.’’ 

Miss, Lindsay, recurring to the letter, 
pointed out a wish expressed by Captain 
Morton that, the travellers should start for 
Scotland by the first possible train. The 
Mortons were, to spend their Christmas in. 
the Highlands, and had arranged that little 
Janet should be of their party. Moreover 
the captain, before going further north, was 
anxious to confer with David upon. his 
affairs, 

It occurred to David that Clara might go; 
but for many reasons his aunt thought that 
impracticable. ‘If you wish to see Cap- 
tain Morton,”’ she said, ‘* there’s not a day to 
lose.’’ ‘Another reason for haste was, that 
Dayid had now a few days’ leisure, and would 
not attend his pupils before Christmas. He 
looked at his watch, begged Miss Lindsay to 
order his trunk to be packed, and to procure 
every thing needful for Janet, 

‘The active cheerful lady had no sooner 
withdrawn, than Mr. Lindsay once more 
took up Captain Morton’sletter. The words 
** Douglas Lodge ’’ seemed to fix his eye; he 
unconsciously repeated them. A gentle ex- 
pression stole over his worn face, and he 
whispered, ,‘‘I shall be back with Clara, 
then, by Christmas Eve.” 

CHAPTER. II. 

_ Davzp’s musings were quickly interrupted | 
by, a. knocking so loud, long, and, varied, 
that it seemed as if some. ambitious amateur, 
were performing a. fantasia on the street- 
door. At the same moment Clara, who had 
not yet seen Aunt. Lindsay, re-entered the, 
bitting-room, The, wife's, former. look. of 
mingled, pain and bitterness Was, Now; re- 
placed by.a. sort) of anxious hope, Lindsay, 
would have put into her hand the letter, from., 
Scotland ; but she waved it, aside and, said, 
** Not just now, David; I heard Mr, Dexter, 
below ; he may bring us good news.”’, 
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“ Ay, news of the tragedy,” cried Lind- 
say; ‘‘that might help us all, and open to 
me a brivht career. It’sstrange,”’ he added, 
in a changed tone, ‘ I always felt so confi- 

denf of it before; but now—” 

‘ With this unfinished sentence he turned to 
his bookshelf, and began nervously to ar- 
range the volumes. 

Then Aunt Lindsayran in. ‘ Here’s Mr. 
Dexter,’’ she said, ‘‘ and, as usual, in such 
spirits.” She went to the stair-head, and 
called to him in warnthg : 

‘¢ Mind, siv; pray mind, or you’ll fall.” 

‘¢ Fall, my dear madam; I never fall!” 
Here a lithe dapper figure scudded into the 
room, with a sort of ducking motion, like 
that of a yacht making port before a breeze. 
‘** Bless you, I never fall!’ reiterated the 
speaker. ‘*I could polk in skates up the 
side of a pyramid, pirouette on the summit, 
and bound off to,zterra firma without a 
scratch.” 

Mr. Dexter’s gestures, no less than his 
words, testified to uncommon powers of 
locomotion. Every thing about him bore a 
certain reference to “going.” His keen 
well-cut profile, with a kindling eye, like 
the light at a figure-head; his felt hat, 
secured to his coat by an elastic guard; his 
pictorial shirt, which perpetually reproduced 
all the exeiting incidents of a regatta ; his 
breast-pin, in the form of a leaping hunts- 
man ; his cameo ring, which displayed a pet 
of the ballet executing her unequalled tour 
de force,—all expressed the same mighty 
genius for movement. Were I a railway- 
director, I would paint Mr. Dexter on the 
panels of my express-trains—that is, if he 
could be got to stand still for the purpose. 

When this gentleman had pai@ his rapid 
greeting to the ladies, his eye fell upon 
David, who still feigned to be engaged with 
his books and unconscious of his visitor. 

The latter accosted Lindsay by name, gaily 
but not without respect. 

David was a poor actor. His forced laugh 
and affected surprise, as he turned to Dexter, 
ill disguised the keen suspense within. To 
this simp]: unworldly mind, fame, influence, 
and the power to do good, were all staked on 
the manager’s reply. When Lindsay thought 
of tragedy, he pictured Sophocles reading to 
assembled Athens, or the whole state con- 
vulsed in the sky-roofed theatre by thesublime 
terrors of Aischylus. 
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David had a vague instinct, however, that 
his enthusiasm on the subject would hardly 
be understood by his friend. So he resolved 
to be practical, and only said, ‘* Why—why, 
it’s you, Mr. Dexter!” 

‘* Yes, punctual as the sun,”’ replied the 
other. ‘* You know I promised to call to- 
day about that little matter of yours.’’ 

‘He can’t mean the tragedy,’’ thought 
David; ‘* that little matter? ’’ 

Quick-witted Dexter saw his mistake. ‘I 
mean the little matter of arranging about 
your tragedy. Of course I don’t call the 
tragedy itself a tittle matter.’’ 

‘“‘ Why, hardly, hardly,” said David with 
asmile. ‘* Well, Mr. Dexter?”’ 

The young man felt his task becoming 
decidedly unpleasant. 

“‘ To say the truth, Mr. Lindsay,”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ the manager wouldn’t object t 
your tragedy being a trifle, a shade, a—you 
understand ?—’’ 

David looked as if he didn’t. 

‘* A little less matter than it is.” Dexter 
coughed ; then added sternly, ‘‘ He finds it 
too long, Mr. Lindsay.” 

Lindsay said that was impossible. 

‘* Itshould beso from your pen,’’ answered 
soothing cunning Dexter. 

‘*T don’t mean that,” exclaimed Lindsay, 
—‘*I mean that I have only written the 
usual number of lines’’ (that was a mistake, 
David); ‘‘and that, if the tragedy seems 
long, it’s because—because—I have failed in 
it.” 

‘“‘ Failed!’’ laughed Dexter. ‘ You’re 
joking. J never fail; and what am I com- 
pared to you?”’ 

‘*T see my mistake,’’ said David gravely. 
‘¢ Tt isn’t for me to bend the bow of Ulysses.’ 

‘‘ Yes it is; and to hit the bull’s-eye, too, 
if you only allow. for the wind.” By the 
wind, Mr. Dexter explained that he meant 
the prevailing taste. ‘It’s changeable, ” he 
continued; ‘‘the wind always is. Well, 
shift your sails. Last spring, an African 
prince came over with two sweet children. 
Immediately there was a run upon black 
babies. Out came my ‘ Molok and Malon; 
or, the Twinsof Abyssinia.’ Sold a thousand 
a day fora fortnight. Another year we had 
the hippopotamus. In a week my farce, 
‘The Hippopotamus turned Lion,’ filled the 
theatre to the slips. As to the Crystal 





Palace, my comic guide, called ‘ Puck ; or, 
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a Girdle round the Earth in forty minutes,’ 
is as good as an annuity. But we're wan- 
dering.’’ Here Mr. Dexter at last took the 
seat to which David had motioned him. 
‘The manager rather fancies that Leonidas 
talks a little too much,” 

‘¢ Why, what else can he do in a play, Mr. 
Dexter?’’ urged Aunt Lindsay. 

“Fight, my dear madam, fight.”’ 

‘But he couldn’t fight through five 
acts?” 

‘* No, my dear madam, few heroes can. 
Ah, if the play had only been in three! ”’ 

‘‘ Three! ’? ejaculated David indignantly. 
Then he observed, in a more composed man- 
ner, that Leonidas couldn’t be fighting all 
the time, even through three acts. 

Dexter admitted that he saw the hitch. 

‘¢If he doesn’t talk,’? demanded David, 
 where’s the sentiment of the piece ?"’ 

’ $ Ah, that’s not essential,’’ rejoins Dexter. 
~ «© Where’s the development of character, 
motive, passion?” 

‘¢ Very little room for them.’’ 

‘The poetry?” 

‘‘ Decidedly better without it.”” 

‘¢ What have you left, then? ”’ 

‘‘ Incident, incident; crowd your canvas 
with events—”’ 

‘* And leave out your men and women?”’ 
Lindsay asked. ‘* 0, you must be mistaken. 
The manager can’t hate poetry.” 

‘No; he prefers it,’ observes Dexter 
quietly. ‘+ Yet, after all, a manager’s but 
a merchant—say a wine-merchant. He may 
think the old grape of Mount Parnassus ex- 
cellent for his private drinking; but how, 
if his customers will have the vintage of 


‘« T see,’’ said Lindsay dejectedly. Dexter 
had now reached the most delicate point of 
his embassy. He was half inclined to evade 
it; but he thought-of David’s necessities, 
and proceeded. 

‘* Mr: Lindsay, may I talk to you for a 
minute, not as a poet, but asa man?”’ 

Clara—poor anxious mother !—implored 
David to listen. 

** Poets,”’ Dexter resumed, ‘‘ live on air, 
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‘¢ Good ; you admit it’s a wedge; but it 
wants planing, sharpening, pointing—mere 
drudgery that would tire you. Now shall J 
be your carpenter? In other words, let me 
throw your play into three acts, put in some 
rough situations, wind up with the Pass of 
Thermopyle, the Greeks and Persians in 
real armor, and a general combat. Fifty to 
one your play’s taken, your purse fills, your 
‘wedge enters, and you may wield the mallet 
ever after with your own hand.” 
Clara hung pleadingly upon David’s arm, 
but he rose incensed. ‘* How, Mr. Dexter,’”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ do I understand? You cannot 
venture—”’ Then, with a sudden change of 
feeling, he grasped the hand of his coun- 
sellor. ‘‘ Forgive me,’’ he cried; ‘* you’re 
a good generous fellow; you meant it most 
kindly, I’m sure.’’ 
‘* That he did,’”’ echoed Aunt Lindsay. 
Clara had drawn Mr. Dexter aside to ash 
whether the manager would indeed take the 
play with the proposed alterations. Dexter 
answered, ‘‘ Yes; but not otherwise, I fear.” 
‘©Q, David, you’ll not refuse,’ Clara 
burst forth ; ‘* think of these children,’ and 
she pointed beseechingly to Janet and Robert, 
who had just re-entered. 

David looked at her with haughty sur- 
prise. 

‘‘ Think,”’ she urged, ‘* how the landlord 
threatens ;—if they should want a home.’’ 

Her husband turned from her, and ap- . 
proached the young man with an crect and 
stately bearing. ‘Mr. Dexter,’’ he said, 
‘*T feel your goodness deeply, it shows me 
that I have in you a true friend; but I can- 
not accept your offer. My tastes are formed — 
on old—perhaps worn-out—models; but my 
heart clings to them; nor could I with 
honor accept, in my name, and on the meed 
of my talents, a recompense that would be 
due only to yours. God bless you!’’ Again 
he wrung his friend’s hand, and with the 
same measured step returned to his seat. 

Dexter passed his hand over his eyes. 
‘*W hy doesn’t he put talk of that kind into 
his tragedies,” thought the young author, 
‘* instead of his confounded blank verse? ’’ 


and men don’t. There, blundering fellow|Then he bade Mrs. Lindsay good-morning, 


that Iam, I’ve hurt you. But consider all 


and remarked that he might perhaps serve 


things must have a beginning ; once insert| her husband in some other way. 


your wedge, and you may force your way. 
Now this play is the wedge.”’ 


Clara said she feared not ; but she thanked 
him. 





** Go on,’’ said David. 
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«David has so many gifts,” sighed Aunt 
Lindsay. 

*¢ Gifts! ”? responded Dexter ; ‘‘ he has as 
many gifts as a three-decker has guns. He 
might take any fort on the whole coast of 
life, if he had only a rudder. Good-by, 
pets.” 

The disciple of the ‘* fast school’’ kissed 

the children and went out. 
" David was silently folding up his papers. 
Mrs. Lindsay walked to the opposite side of 
the table. He raised his head and met her 
fixed glittering eye. ‘And so you’ve re- 
fused,’’ she said. Her words were like dis- 
tilled gall, and fell with slow weight, drop 
by drop. 

Aunt Lindsay knew what David had just 
suffered, and begged Clara not to fret him. 

‘*Tt’s only money that he has refused,”’ 
said the wife, still with deliberate intensity ; 
‘*it only means coldand hunger.”’ Here she 
wound an arm round each child, as if she 
claimed them solely. 

‘¢ Clara, before the children ! ’’ whispered 
the aunt upbraidingly. 

Clara replied, with a brief sharp laugh, 
‘*] forget that ; but it’sscarcely a fault, you 
know, to forget one’s children.” 

‘* Clara, do J forget the children? ’’ cried 
a stern deep voice. At first you could 
hardly have believed it was David’s. 

Aunt Lindsay hurried Janet and Robert 
from the room. ‘* Go to Ann, love,’’ she 
said to the former; ‘‘ she’s packing your 
trunk ; you shall know all soon.” 

“Do I forget the children?” repeated 
David. 

Clara answered; ‘ Haven’t you just 
thrown away success—success, which is 
money?” : 

** Money gained by another’s industry is 
alms.” 

Clara laughed again. ‘*0O, pride becomes 
an obscure author.” 

+ Self-respect becomes him.” 

‘“‘Olara!’’ cried Aunt Lindsay. 

*¢ An author ’’—the former went on—* a 
puppet of popular favor, who holds his very 
brains at the disposal of others. He must 
act the grand seigneur—the high-toned gen- 
tleman.’’ 

Her words flew like sparks near a mine. 
At last the train caught fire. 

«TY hope so,” cried David with a quivering 
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which some fail to gain by education. He 
is of a class whose emotions make life’s mor- 
als, whose thoughts become its laws. Rul- 
ers,’ exclaimed Lindsay, with kindling 
fervor,—‘‘ rulers, for they sway the heart; 
lawgivers, for they mould the will! I am, 
as you say, poor and humble, but still en- 
rolled in that band.’’ 

There was a pause, and David's high 
tremulous voice had become firm and yery 
low when he spoke again. 

‘‘ Madam!’ he said, ‘‘ you may find 
other ways to wound me, and I shall bear 
it; but you must not insult my order.” 

‘‘T was wrong—mad!” pleaded Clara, 
awed and alarmed by his manner. As he 
rose, she laid her hand upon his arm. 
David drew back. ‘* Not just now,” he 
said, with 9 strange mixture of gentleness 
and decision. ‘* Ah, had there been more 
brightness and sympathy by my hearth} 
might not now have: been the obscure man 
whom you despise ! ”” 

“TI told you so,’’ said Clara to Miss 
Lindsay ; ‘‘I am his evil star, the blight 
upon his talents. Perhaps, David, we 
should be better apart?’’ 

‘‘ We shall be so, at least for some days,” 
he answered. ‘‘You have not yet read 
Captain Morton’s letter. You will see that 
he wishes me to go there instantly. We 
must start at once.”’ 

‘With Janet,”’ cried Clara, glancing at 
the letter; ‘* impossible! ’’ 

David urged that he had ‘no choice, and 
that in a few days he should be required by 
his pupils. 

‘‘ Tt’s for Janet’s good, you know,”’ said 
Aunt Lindsay. She answered, other objeo- 
tions by saying that she would lend the 
child her own shawl to travel in, that her 
clothes were already packed, and that what- 
ever else was necessary could be got on her 
arrival in Scotland. The mother listened in 
helpless bewilderment. , 

‘¢T must see to the luggage,’’ said Aunt 
Lindsay. As she went out, David looked at 
his watch, and begged her to send for a 
cab. 

‘‘What, this instant? What, my Janet?” 
ejaculated Clara. She was hurrying to the 
door, but her husbend stopped her. There 
were a few words, he said, that must be 
spoken ere they parted. It had many times 





lip; ‘‘ for he has the refinement by nature 


struck him that the cares of his lot fell 
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heavily on Clara, that his pursuits did not 
interest her. He thought, perhaps, she 
would be happier if she went to live in Scot- 
land- with Janet, while he remained and 
worked in London. He asked her to think 
over the plan in his absenee. 

‘‘David!’’ cried the wife impulsively. 
Then a suspicion flashed upon her. ‘‘ He 
would be free,’ she thought, ‘* from the 
incumbrance, thedrag.’’ Ina hard tone she 
uttered, ‘* Very well; I'll think of it.’’ 

Aunt Lindsay now re-appeared with 
Robert and Janet, the latter already attired 
for her journey. 

‘sTs it true, dear mamma,’’ 
child ; ‘* must I leave you? ’’ 

Clara clasped the little girl wildly to her 
bosom. ‘ My own!’ she sobbed, * it’s but 
for a time, darling.”’ 

‘6 You’ll come and see me, mamma? ”’ 

** Ay, please God.’’ 

‘6 And I'll come too,’’ broke in Robert. 
Then he turned to Mr. Lindsay, and said, 
‘‘T’shall be papa when you’re away.”’ 

David smiled sadly. 

*¢ No, don't be ¢hat, my boy ; bea comfort 
to your mother.’” 

Here Ann announced that the cab was 
waiting, and all was hurry. Miss Lindsay 
handed David his great-coat, informed him 
that his best suit was in the trunk, and 
urged him to see that every thing was right 
in thé carpet-bag. He complied with that 
request, and then kissed his aunt and 
Robert. Clara pressed kiss after kiss upon 
Janet’s lips, and re:eated her promise to 
come to her. 

David, hat in hand, advanced to his wife, 
and kissed her forehead. 

A time came when she bitterly repented 
the cold ‘‘ Good-by, David,” with which she 
Again she embraced 
Janet as if she would have drawn her to her 
very heart. ‘ Go, g0, darling! ’’ she said 
at last hoarsely. 

‘* You had better not come down, Clara,”’ 
observed Aunt Lindsay. 

Clara made no reply ; she could not, but 
stood as if stupefied, while the three de- 
scended the stairs. 

She heard their feet go down, step after 
step ; she felt as if they were treading upon 
her heart. 

‘‘So he wishes we should part,’’ she 
thought. ‘I kept that grief in at least. 
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I’m sorry, though, I took his kiss so coldly. 
I couldn’t have borne up a moment longer. 
He’s gone by this time. I wish I’d said 
* God bless you.’ ”’ ' 

David’s peculiar tremulous knock was 
again heard at the door. Clara hoped he 
was coming back—perhaps with a wish to 
be reconciled. It was, however, only Miss 
Lindsay who entered. David, she said, had 
forgotten the manuscript of his tragedy, 
which he needed. She took the pain 
the table, and left the room. 

There was yet time, then. 

‘*T’ll go down,” cried Clara, ‘and say 
Good-bye.’’ She opened the room-door, 
then paused. ‘ But if he really wishes us 
to part,’”? she murmured, ‘‘I won’t force 
myself upon him. Still, he’s going away; 
if any thing should happen! Yes, I will . 
speak to him.” 

But the door below closed loudly, and 
Clara heard the cab drive quickly off. She 
rnshed to the window; when she turned 
from it, anguish was in her face and in the 
tone with which she exclaimed, ‘It’s too 
lato—too late! ”’ 

CHAPTER III. 

Davip Linpsay and his charge duly ar- 
rived at Douglas Lodge, by Dumbarton, 
where they met with the warmest reception. 
But, for reasons already stated, the father’s 
stay was necessarily to be of the briefest. 
On the evening which followed that of hig 
arrival he prepared to return. 

The Lodge itself was as pleasant a retreat 
from the tumult of civic life as could well 
be desired. The house, flanked by planta- 
tions, sloped towards the Clyde, at a point 
where it attains to more than half a mile in 
breadth during high-water. The castellated 
rock, which then becomes an island, was 
visible from the window. In the distance 
stretched a mountain chain; only faintly 
discernible, however, on the evening to 
which our narrative refers. The keen frost 
had suddenly abated. A soft vapor hung 
upon the snowy peaks which had before 
gleamed gemlike in the sun with shifting: 
hues of gold, crimson, and purple. : 

Close to the shore the homely jetty, with 
its casual loungers, the fishers’ boats return- 
ing from their cruise, and the hail of voices 
from the land, touched, as it were, with 
warm human light the else lonely grandeur 
of the scene. 
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Indoors the ministries of wealth to taste 
were apparent: the latest form of reading- 
chairs ; the low fender, wrought into a grace- 
ful pattern of fern-leaves ; the timepiece, sur- 
mounted by a laurelled Fame, before whom 
Time knelt in homage ; some fine old por- 
traits, including a common ancestor of Mr. 
Morton and poor Clara—David’s wife ;— 
these objects, with a well-arranged group of 
dirks, battle-axes, and muskets, that rayed 
out from a central shield, gave an air of pic- 
turesque comfort to a spacious apartment. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his best suit, the little 
Janet standing at his knee, sat by the fire 
near his fair and gracious hostess. A slight 

figure of perfect but almost fairy-like mould 
"was Kate Morton. She seemed so especially 
when contrasted with her tall martial-look- 
ing husband opposite. The smile that lit 
his frank manly face suggested that he could 
sometimes bend. It had else been a problem 
how Kate could have taken her nuptial 
greeting from him, even on tip-toe. 

‘¢ Fill your glass, fill your glass, David,”’ 
said Captain Morton. ‘‘ Nay, I insist ;”’ 


and he replenished the glass himeelf. 


*¢ You have a long journey before you, since 
you will leave Scotland. You had better 
stay, and go with us to-morrow to the High- 
lands.”’ 

‘¢ Much better,’’ pleaded Kate. ‘ You 
are but just come. Have you found one 
night under our roof so dreary that you 
won’t risk another? Do ask papa for one 
more night, Janet. She won’t leave your 
side a moment,’’ remarked Mrs. Morton, 
*¢ to play with her cousins.”’ 

Little Janet joined in the entreaty : 

** Do stay, pa; do now; won’t you?”’ 

‘Tell your cousin, darling,’’ he replied, 
‘that papa has duties, grave duties, in Lon- 
don, and that he must deserve such kind 
friends by doing what is right. Besides, to- 
‘morrow is Christmas Eve, when I must be 
home with mamma. I wrote to say that I 
should start by the four o’clock steamboat 
‘to-day, and take the train at Glasgow.”’ 

‘* Well, we must say no more, then,’’ ob- 
served Morton; ‘‘ but you needn’t move 
just yet.” 

Kate thought it was so pleasant to have a 
gossip over old times. 

‘¢ Especially,’’ said her husband, ‘‘ in this 
Jear quaint old house, where my uncle— 
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Clara’s father—lived before us. There's the 
old corner where poor Clara used to sit at 
her embroidery when you, sir, came a-woo- 
ing.” 

‘« Yes,”’ Kate laughed archly. ‘Do you 
remember what a trick she had of pretend- 
ing to be lost in her silks, that she might 
hide her blushes? Has she any of those 
tricks now, David? ’’ 

He answered the question by an echo— 
“6 Now!” 

Kate went on to rally David on his fears 
and jealousiesduring courtship. She recalled 
to him how Clara had been the belle of every 
ball, at race or regatta. ‘That young 
ensign,’’ she said, ‘‘ who was the seventh 
son of a Scotch lord, would have turned the 
heads of many a major’s daughter. Then 
there was rich Macpherson, with his ‘ Eh, 
lassie, I’m a plain body ; but if ye’ll tak me, 
ye shall ne’er greet for siller.’ But Clara 
was true through all.’’ 

‘« Pa, love! *’ exclaimed Janet. 

‘* Yes, pet.” 

‘* Did mamma ever really live in this nice 
comfortable house ?’’ 

‘¢ She did, Janet.”’ 

‘Then why did she ever leave it for our 
gloomy place in London? 0, I’ve found it 
out! it was to be with you.”’ 

‘Yes, to be with me, Janet, ” said her 
father very gently. 

The child having once found her tongue, 
seemed determined to use it. 

“© Q, do you know, pa,”’ she cried, ‘* I saw 
a book to-day in the library, called ‘ Son- 
nets by David Lindsay’! Was that you?” 

‘* Yes,”’ laughed Captain Morton, ‘ papa 
was the poet.” 

Mrs. Morton observed that the book was 
Clara’s gift to her,—she was afraid to say 
how long ago. 

Indefatigable Janet recommenced : 

‘s There was a sonnet: in it to Clara; now 
wasn’t that ma? And she had written 
under it something about her beloved 
David.” 

The child waited for a reply, but Lindsay 
kept silent. With a woman’s ready tact, 
Mrs. Morton sent the little querist into an- 
other room for some crochet-work. Captain 
Morton. walked to the window, remarked 
that time was passing, and that David must 
start in a few minutes. 
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Mrs. Morton inquired whether the steam- 
boat, which was to stop at the jetty, was yet 
in sight. 

Her husband said, ‘‘ Not yet. There’s a 
mist gathering,’ he continued; ‘ but it’s 
very calm.’’ 

‘‘That’s well,’? Kate rejoined; ‘the 
Clyde here is sometimes rough as the sea.”’ 

Here Janet bounded into the room ; she 
had in her hand not only the crochet-work, 
but a miniature in its case. 

‘¢ There’s your work, cousin,’’ she uttered, 
almost out of breath. ‘‘ And QO, look, pa, 
I’ve found mamma! Isaw thison the table, 
just opened it, and there she was. I’m sure 
its mamma’s likeness, although she’s a good 
deal altered. How beautiful she looks—how 
happy!” 

David took the miniature from her, and 
looked on it fixedly. Then his hand shook ; 
he bowed his head over the unconscious face, 
and pressed it to his lips. He laid it upon 
the table, and covered his face with both 
hands. They could not hide the tears that 


streamed through his long slender fingers. 
‘* Pa, what’s the matter?’’ began Janet. 


But Captain Morton seized that indiscreet 
young lady in his arms. ‘‘ There, I’ve eloped 
with her! ’? he cried, and danced out of the 
room with his burden. 

Mrs. Morton wag about to follow; but 
Lindsay, who had now mastered his emotion, 
rose and called to her. 

‘Don’t go, Kate. Ah, if you knew what 
thoughts these few hours with you bring 
back—what emotions this face recalls! Her 
old smile,’’ he said, gazing on the portrait ; 
—*her old smile, kindly and sudden, like 
sunlight through a rift; those eyes, fresh and 
pure, that had seen life but in its morning; 
the ripening lip, like to-morrow, ever in the 
bud!” 

‘¢ And she’s still the same—not changed?” 
Kate asked softly. 

‘¢ By trial, not time,’’ Lindsay answered. 
‘“‘Tf a tint be lost, if a line be deepened, a 
mother’s tears have blanched the rose and 
worn the channel. She chose my fate, or 
she might still be thus. Ah, give it me; let 
me keep it!’’ 

‘‘What, Clara’s portrait? 
should miss it so much.” 

“Tis the Clara of my youth,” he 
pleaded. ‘I could almost fancy it was a 
spell, a talisman to save me.” 


Nay, we 
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‘¢ Well, then, you shall have it,”’ 

‘‘ Thanks, thanks! I will never part with 
it—never! It will make me a better man.’?- 

‘Tt can’t make you a better husband, I 
am sure. One more look,’’ she said, taking 
the miniature. 

‘© 0, yes, Kate! I’ve neglected her; 
turned vexed from the very cares I should 
have lightened. I’ve been lost in the crea- 
tion of poetic virtues, while I forgot com- 
mon duties. Ah, let poets learn—’tis a 
needful lesson—that he who would paint 
goodness in the ideal should practise it in 
life! ”’ 

‘» My dear—dear friend! ’? Mrs. Morton 
put down the miniature, and extended both 
her hands. He took them, and answered 
more cheerfully, that the past might be re- 
paired—he hoped so. 

‘‘And yet, Kate’’—he was lapsing into 
his earnest mournful tone,—‘‘if by any 
chance I should never, never,—nay, such 
things are possible,—if I should never see 
Clara again——”’ 

‘“‘David!’? she said, with oa chiding 
laugh. 

‘¢ You'll tell her,’’ he continued, ‘* what 
I now say, that I felt all she had sacrificed 
for me; that I well knew my many faults, 
and loved her to the last.’’ 

“¢ 0, you’ll see her to-morrow.’’ 

“Who knows what to-morrow may bring 
forth ?”’ 

He spoke with so much solemnity, that 
both stood silent. The voice of Captain 
Morton startled them, as he entered, hat in 
hand. 

‘* Now, indeed, you must go; the steamer’s 
near the landing.” 

Lindsay took a tender farewell of Kate, 
the captain all the time urging him to be 
quick. Janet, unequal to saying ‘+ Good- 
by,’’ was lingering outside the door. 
‘‘ Button up, button up,’ cried Mrs. Mor- 
ton; ** the air’s so damp.”” Then, after a 
brief sharp parting with Janet, David and 
the captain set off for the steamer. 

Kate brought in the weeping child, and 
led her to the window which overlooked the 
river. ‘* We shall see papa pass,’’ said the 
kind matron. ‘ Look, there they are !— 
how quick they go! Ah, now papa turns 
his head ; he sees us. Wave your hand.” 

‘“* Papa,” cried poor Janet, making her 





signal. 
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«¢ There,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Morton, * he 
answers you! I can hardly see them now, 
there’s such a mist. Yes, there they are! 
Now I’ve quite lost them,”’ said she, after a 
pause; ‘it’s so thick. By this time they 
must be at the vessel.” 

The child’s grief was already somewhat 
assuaged. ‘‘How the mist makes one see 
every thing through a veil! ’’ she observed. 
‘‘ What's that great thing in the distance, 
like a moving rock ?’’ 

Mrs. Morton told her that it was most 
likely a large steamer making way to the 
North Channel, but she couidn’t be sure, 
the mist was growing so dense. 

Janet noticed that the sailors by the river 
had lit their lanterns. 

A form was now seen hurrying towards 
the house. When quiteclose, Kate saw that 
itwas her husband. She opened the window, 
and asked if any thing had been forgotten. 

+ Yes,’’ he answered ; ‘*‘ I fear I shall be 
too late.’’ 

In another minute he was in the room. 

‘*T want that miniature of Clara. David 
said you gave it to him.”’ 

“* Yes,’’ she replied, looking for it. 
laid it down—here, I think.’’ 

*«Or perhaps in the library,’’ suggested 
Janet, running out. 


eT 


Captain Morton said that David had 


begged him to run for it as if for life. 

‘‘You left him on board?’’ asked his 
wife, still looking. 

** Yes, safe on board: quick, love! ’’ 

Kate found the portrait beneath her work. 

‘* See; we're too late,’’ said the captain ; 
‘* the boat’s off ; there she goes! ”’ 

‘¢How very thick!’’ Kate remarked. 
‘¢ T can’t see half across the river.’’ 

Morton could make out that the boat was 
rounding the rock. 

Kate uttered a cry of alarm : 

‘Look, George! that large steamer— 
how close she comes to David’s! There— 
look! *’ 

‘¢ Heavens, she hasn’t seen her!’’ ex- 
claimed Morton. ‘‘She’s on her—strikes 
her! ’? 

A hoarse scream of ‘ Help, help! ’’ rose 
from river and shore. 

**O, that cry! ’’ burst from Mrs. Morton. 
6s Look at David’s boat! ”’ 

Then the voices swelled toa roar; there 
was a gleaming of lights and a hurried 
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tramp of men beneath the window. At 
length a single voice pierced the tumult: 

‘* They’ve fouled—she’s on the rock! ”? 

** Filling !—boats!’’ responded another. 

** Quick, quick, my brave fellows! ’’ called 
Morton from the window ; and he strove to 
tear himself from his wife. 

“* Too late, sir ; too late! ’’ the man replied, 
pushing off nevertheless, ‘¢ She heels over— 
she’s going!” 

‘* Sinking! ’’ uttered Morton, in a hard 
whisper. 

** OQ, George! ’? gasped Kate. 

She clung to him, as if by that act she 
could save the beloved guest who had gone 
from them. Thus, her arms knotted round 
her husband, he bore her from the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was Christmas Eve. 

Either some change for the better had 
really taken place in the bare comfortless 
interior of David’s home in London, or its 
defects by day were redeemed by the efforts 
of a cheerful lamp, a fire glowing with Yule 
logs, and the bright Christmas holly which 
decked the mirror. 

The apartment was yet unoccupied, save 
by our friend Robert, deep in the mysteries 
of boat-rigging : but the tea-equipage glit- 
tered on the table; the easy-chair was placed 
by the fire, and there was a general look of 
expectation. 

You would have had to look twice, I 
think, before you could have recognized the 
worn anxious Clara of our first chapter in 
the engaging, almost beautiful, woman who 
new entered. She wore her best dress of 
black silk with a lace edging. By the crit- 
ical glance which she gave,—first in the 
mirror at her glossy hair in bands, then at 
the spotless purity of her cuffs, and at her 
shining little boot of black morocco, poised 
for an instant on the fender,—you would 
have guessed the lady by no means indifferent 
to the result of her toilette. 

Ann appeared to the summons of the 
bell. 

**You’ll take care to have the boiling 
water ready,’’ said her mistress. 

‘« Yes,’’ said cheerful Ann, already placing 
the chairs at the table. 

Clara drew from her bosom a little note, 
which she read to herself in a whisper : 

‘“‘T shall leave Douglas Lodge,” the note 

















ran, ‘for Glasgow by the four o’clock 
steamer, and be with you on Christmas Eve 
soon after seven.” 

‘« Soon after seven—that’s to-night, Wed- 
nesday. Just one hurried line,’’ mused 
Clara rather sadly, till she was surprised to 
see by the timepiece that it was nearly eight 
o’clock. ‘* Where’s Miss Lindsay?’’ she 
inquired. 

‘‘ Just gone to the stationer’s, ma’am,”’ 
Ann replied. ‘ Mr. Dexter saw her across 
the road.”’ 

Mrs. Lindsay quickly regained her spirits, 
and gaily bade Robert hang upthe mistletoe, 
and fill the vase with fresh holly-branches, 
both recently brought in. 

‘¢ Ts my collar quite right? ’’ she asked. 

‘* Quite, ma’am; you look charming,” 
said Ann, as she retired with lingering ad- 
miration. 

‘¢T think I’ll wear my blue bow,”’ solilo- 
quized Clara. ‘* No; he likes pink best; ’’ 
and accordingly she adopted a ribbon of the 
latter color. 

“ Bring me that bracelet, Robert.”’ 

‘‘ Why, it’s your cameo, ma,”’ cried the 
boy, handing her the ornament,—*‘ the one 
you said papa gave you before you were 
married.” 

‘¢ There, clasp it;’’ and she held out her 
delicate wrist. - 

Robert laughed archly. 

‘*T suppose you wear it because papa’s 
coming home? ’’ 

*¢ Hush, hush!’ 

‘¢ And that’s why you were so hard to 
please about your bow and your back 
hair.”’ 

‘* Cut your holly, sir; and don’t jest about 
your papa. You are growing very like him.’’ 
Here her voice grew low and earnest, and 
she kissed the lad tenderly. 

‘‘Is that why you gave me such a soft 
kiss?’? demanded the audacious Robert, 
taking up the vase. 

‘¢ Mind, sir, or you'll spill the water.” 

Clara walked a little apart. She feltyal- 
most jealous that the secret of her heart— 
all its fondness reiiwakened by David’s ab- 
sence—could be read by a mere child. She 
longed to see her husband ; to beg his for- 
giveness for the past; to plead that it was 
her trouble, not her will, that had wronged 
him. ‘And yet,” she reflected, ‘‘ he wished 
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said so in a captious mood, but wish it! Ah» 
no!’ But for all this, she could not repress 
a bitter thought that if he no longer cared for 
her love, she would learn to hide it. 

She was roused from these conflicting feel- 
ings by the entrance of Miss Lindsay and 
Mr. Dexter. 

Dexter had a newspaper in his hand. 
Aunt Lindsay observed that he had good 
news for them, and that she had induced him 
to come in. 

‘¢ So David’s not yet arrived,’’ said she. 

“No,” replied Clara, with feigned in- 
difference, ‘‘ not yet.”” 

‘* But he should have been before this.” 

‘‘T suppose, aunt, the train’s not pune- 
tual.’’ 

Mr. Dexter here expressed his opinion that 
trains couldn’t be relied upon. He thought 
the railway on the whole a slow institution, 
and wanted to know when wings were com- 
ing in. 

‘‘ But you don’t ask our news, Mrs. Lind- 
say ?’’ he observed. 

Clara, whose eyes were fixed on the time- 
piece, turned to him inquiringly. 

‘* Well, first, the play’s accepted.” 

‘‘What! David consented?” 

‘* Yes; called ‘on me on his way to the 
station—would insist on our being partners, 
though.” : 

This touched Clara much. She felt that 
for her sake David had accepted help which 
must deeply wound his pride as a man and 
his taste as a writer. She began to doubt 
whether his poetic ideals were so worthless, 
after all. She remembered lines of his 
which in her past girlhood had often touched 
her deeply, and made her feel more kindly 
towards all. And she thought the reason 
why the poet’s music was £0 little cared for 
might sometimes be that he sang to deaf 
ears. 

Dexter, with an air of mystery, had un- 
folded his newspaper. 

‘¢ Next, madam,’’ says he, ** what should 
catch my eye at the stationer’s, just now, 
but this notice of Lindsay’s new book.” 

‘* Book?’’ echoed Clara. 

‘Yes, that I coaxed him to edit,— 
‘Ceesar for Children; or, the Commentaries 
with Pictures.’ Such pictures! A fac- 
simile of the chariot of Cassibelanus; our 
respected ancestors, the ancient Britons, 





us to part—gravely, earnestly. I may have 





stained from top to toe with blue woad,— 
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the original true blues ; locomotive almanacs, 
with suns and moons on their bodies. 
There’s a school-book for you always in re- 
quest! Attention, while I read. ‘This 
** Coosar’”’ of Mr. Lindsay’s ’—(he’s in print, 
you see)—* is a rare gift-book for boys, hap- 
pily conceived, splendidly illustrated, learn- 
edly annotated, and will be in a thousand 
homes this Christmas.’ Bravo, bravo! it’s 
a hit; didn’t I say so?’’ cried Dexter, clap- 
ping his hands and executing a pas seul of 
striking originality. 

‘* We owe this to you, dear friend,” said 
Clara. 

*©Q, it’s nothing!’’ he replied. ‘I’m 
made for the present, Lindsay for the future. 
He'll be a great man when I’m forgotten, I 
know that very well. Bless you, a poet takes 
nearly a lifetime to grow, and seldom gets 
well above ground until he’s under it. Next 
age Lindsay may be as much praised as Mil- 
ton; and perhaps ’’—he moralized inwardly 
—‘* perhaps as little read. Ah, what’s fame, 
after all? The dictation of the few who care 
for genius to the many who don’t?”’ 

Ashamed of philosophizing even to him- 
self, the exuberant Dexter laid his hands on 
Robert, and spun him as if he had been a 
teetotum. ‘* What have you there, Robby?”’ 
he asked. 

‘‘ It’s my ship,”’ said the boy. ‘I wish 
you would show me how to fix the jib.” 

‘‘ Just let me have a glance at the latest 
news first. I’m sure the ladies will forgive 
me.” 

Permission being granted, the young 
author threw himself into a chair and took 
up his paper. 

Eight o'clock struck. 

‘‘ Strange, David’s not here yet!’ said 
Aunt Lindsay, looking up from her work. 

‘Strange! ’’ responded Clara with a 
sharp laugh. ‘‘You’re getting nervous, 
aunt.” 

“« By Electric Telegraph! What’s this?” 
exclaimed Mr. Dexter, as the capitals in the 
centre of the paper arrested him. His quick 
eye at once took in the paragraph. [Ile re- 
strained himself and read silently thus : 

‘The passage-boat leaving this port at 
four o’clock last evening encountered a large 
steamer in a dense fog. So fearful was the 
collision, that the smaller vessel sank almost 
immediatel y—’’ 

“Look; her mainsail’s right,” inter- 
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rupted Robert, presenting his mimic craft to 
Dexter. The latter rose, walked rrom the 
boy, and resumed : 

‘In consequence of the fog, almost every 
passenger was below. Prompt efforts were 
made ; but the ill-fated boat being off the 
rock at the time, and the night so thick, but 
three of the crew were saved.”’ 

‘‘ What port?’’ whispered Dexter, will- 
ing to doubt the letters that stared him in 
the face. ‘‘ Dumbarton?” 

He was surprised to a tone something 
louder than he had before used. Clara 
caught the word. . 

‘* Did you say Dumbarton? ”’ she asked. 

‘‘ Dumbarton?’’ he said mechanically ; 
then added evasively, ‘‘ did 1?” 

‘Yes; what of it?” 

‘‘T wags just thinking that was the port 
Lindsay left ;—at what hour last evening?” 

‘* Four o’clock.”’ 

Dexter echoed the words steadily, but his 
voice grew thick. 

‘‘ Tsay, Mr. Dexter,’’ persisted Robert. 

‘*Not just now, dear. Isn’t it bed- 
time? ”’ 

‘* Bed-time, when it’s Christmas Eve, and 
papa’s coming home?”’ 

‘Go down stairs, Robert,’’ said his 
mother with a quiet decision that the boy 
did not resist. Then she turned to Mr. 
Dexter. 

‘* There’s something wrong! ”’ 

‘* No, Clara,” interposed Miss Lindsay. 

‘* Yes; he named Dumbarton. Why did 
you wish Robert away, Mr. Dexter?” 

There was a moment's pause. 

‘‘Tt’s in that paper,’’ she continued, 
pointing to the journal which Dexter was 
folding up. 

‘* My dear friend,’’ he began. 

“You speak to me in pity. Give it 
me!"’ 

‘‘ Not just now : calm yourself.’’ 

She gazed at him firmly and gave him her 
hand. 

‘© You see I’m quite calm. I must have 
it,’’ she cried, suddenly seizing the paper. 

The fatal words at once met her eye. 
‘‘Dumbarton by Electric!’ she uttered, 
and for a moment stood as if rooted to the 
spot. Then she tottered and would have 
sunk heavily, but Dexter caught her in his 
arms and bore her to a chair. 

A word or two of explanation, and Aunt 
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Lindsay knew the terrible secret. Dexter 
enforced on her the need of controlling her 
own anguish. ‘* We must now,’’ he said, 
‘‘ think only of his wife.” 

‘‘ True, true,’’ sobbed the heroic woman ; 
“ but—” 

‘+ Hush! she’s coming to.” 

A deep moan burst from Clara, but it 
seemed to relieve her. Those that escaped 
her after were lighter and quicker. At 
length her hands moved as if waving off 
some dreadful phantom. 

‘* Yes, yes,”’ she murmured, her eyes still 
closed, ‘‘ it’s gone; it’s gone now.’’ She 
struggled to raise herself. ‘I’ve had these 
dreams before—often; but they go—they 
go.” 

She opened her eyes, and gazed round the 
chamber, at first vaguely, then with a look 
of baffled wonder that changed to terror. 

‘* What's this?” she cried; ‘* not day- 
light: not my chamber! How you look!” 

Dexter strove to answer. ‘‘ Let me 
entreat—’”’ 

** Silence! ’? she uttered with a shrill im- 
perious accent. ‘It wasa dream, I say.” 
She rose to her feet, and glared at him, then 
sank powerlessly into the chair. 

A short silence followed. Then Miss 
Lindsay approached and bent over her gently, 
saying, ‘‘It may not be true.’’ 

“True, true!’’ repeated Clara, with 
meaningless iteration. 

Gradually collecting herself, she seized 
again upon the word. ‘* True—what true? 
There ; life going its round with me; rest, 
food, talk, work ; that fire burning; and he 
engulfed, struggling, lost! True!” And 
her frantic laugh rang peal after peal through 
the room. 

Dexter whispered the comfort he could not 
feel. ‘‘ There may be hope.” 

** May?” she shrieked ; ‘‘ there must.’ 
Then the fierce voice sank into an imploring 
wail, ‘* Why, what’s changed! There are 
his books, his very pen, the table he wrote 
at when he escaped from this hard, hard world 
to a brighter; and J—I upbraided him. 
There’s the door by which he entered, often 
without a welcome. O, to see him there 
now—to atone, what would I not give! ”’ 

The agonized wife flung herself upon her 
knees, and groaned, ‘‘ O, Heaven, let it not 
be too late—not too late!’ 
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Still she knelt, her hands stretched in a 
rigid clasp. At last they fell by her side, 
her whole frame relaxed, and for a time the 
icy grief thawed into a gush of tears. 
‘*Heaven pity her!’ prayed Aunt 
Lindsay. 

Clara rose with a quietness that surprised 
them. ‘‘ I must go now.” 

They were alarmed for her mind, and 
asked, ‘* Whither? ’’ 

‘To know the worst,’’ she answered; to 
the railway—perhaps to Scotland. I must 
be with him living; or if—if—yes, even 
there with him—or near him,”’ she added 
with a shudder: ‘‘still mine—still mine!” 
With these words she left the apartment. 
Dexter thought it better that Clara should 
be for a time alone, so restrained Miss Lind- 
say from following. 

“*O, Mr. Dexter,’’ sobbed the latter, 
‘the train must have been in long ere this.” 

‘*T fear so,”’ he replied; ‘‘ another train 
—the express—is more than due now. It 
may bring tidings. I will, of course, go 
with Mrs. Lindsay to the station.” And 
with a kind pressure of Aunt Lindsay’s 
hand, he left her to procure a conveyance. 

When alone, Miss Lindsay gave full vent 
to her tears. She read again the dreadful 
paragraph. It was too decisive to admit of 
doubt. There was none as to the identity of 
the boat with David, or that the only per- 
sons saved were members of the crew. Then 
the arrival of the train without him put the 
seal to her misery. 

The wife, shawled and prepared to start, 
had re-entered so noiselessly that Aunt Lind- 
say had not time to control her grief. It 
did not, however, provoke any violent out- 
burst from Clara. She asked quietly for 
Mr. Dexter, and hearing that he would 
be back shortly, moved dreamily about the 
room. 

When Aunt Lindsay begged her to sit 
she obeyed at once; the will to struggle 
seemed gone. ‘‘I am quiet now,” she said; 
**T don’t think Heaven will take him till I 
have his forgiveness. Often I yearned to 
ask it; but,O wretched pride! I doubted 
his love—thought he should speak first; 
and so I waited—waited—gambled with 
death.”’ 

All this was said in the same hushed 
dreamy tone, as if spoken of another. The 
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blow: had fallen, and she lay helpless but 
still. Misery might crush her—it could not 
shock her again. 

Aunt Lindsay strove to divert her self- 

‘reproach. 
*  **Q, you’re wrong,” said Clara. ‘* Let 
me feel remorse—feel it to the heart’s core. 
If I did not suffer, would Heaven have 
mercy ?”’ 

The door opened, and Mr. Dexter came 
in; Mrs. Lindsay rose and said she was 
ready. 

‘*We must wait a short time,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘‘ the conveyance is not yet here.” 

“* We'll walk, then,’’ said Clara. 

“The distance is too great; besides, I 
don’t think we need start just yet.’ 

**Not just yet!’’ She turned on him a 
wan smile. How could he know what mo- 
ments were to her? 

Mr. Dexter understood her meaning, and 
explained : 

‘* Another train has arrived—the express : 
I may have news soon.” 

“ News ? ”? 

** As to the truth of this report.” 

**Report!—bless you, bless you!’ she 
uttered tremulously ; ‘‘ only report !”’ 

“Only report at present,’’ he added ; 
‘not yet confirmed as regards Lindsay.”’ 

Silently she peered into his face. ‘‘T al- 
most think—don’t tell me if I’m wrong—I 
almost think you have a hope. The express 
arrived. Have you seen any one?” 

‘** Only a friend at the door.’’ 

‘“* Well?” 

“ He merely placed in my hand this case ; 
it contains a miniature.”’ 

Clara shook her head sadly, and began 
again to wander about the room. Dexter 
next called Miss Lindsay’s attention to the 
miniature-case. She felt hurt that he 
should do so at such a time, and said, ‘‘ O, 
not now, sir—not now! ”’ 

‘* Do look,’’ Dexter entreated. When she 
reluctantly took the case, he whispered, 
** Command yourself ; Lindsay’s returned.’’ 


. As Clara turned round, she saw them‘ 


both conversing, seemingly about the por- 
trait. 

** And they can talk about trifles,’’ she 
said. Then the idea flashed upon her that 
they could not do so unless there were hope. 

“T’ve arranged with him,’ continued 
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Dexter, still apart to Miss Lindsay, ‘‘to en- 
ter at my signal—a light in the window.” 

Clara approached and bent on him a gaze 
so keen that he felt she was already pene- 
trating his secret. 

‘“* That case?” she asked. 

‘* As I told you,” he replied, ‘‘ it contains 
a portrait; forbear a while; it will surprise 
you. That portrait saved my friend!” 

She took the case and opened it. ‘ My- 
self! ’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘my gift to Kate. 
Who brought it? You smile,—0O, tell me, 
tell me! My heart’s so faint, joy will but 
revive it. He’s here?”’ 

She quivered from head to foot. Aunt 
Lindsay passed round her a supporting arm. 

Dexter took the light and walked to the 
window. He had scarcely done so, when a 
peculiar tremulous knock was heard at the 
street-door. 

Miss Lindsay felt the wild leap of Clara’s 
heart. 

‘*Tt’s his step,”’ cried the wife; ‘‘let me 
go!’? Holding Robert’s hand, Lindsay en- 
tered the room. She fell upon his neck. 

For a while not a word was spoken. 
Clara grasped her husband’s hands, drew 
him to his chair, ahd sank on her knees by 
his side. 

Then, her face shining through blessed 
tears, she uttered, ‘* Forgive me.” 

** You, you, too, must pardon,’’ he mur- 
mured fondly. 

‘*T have not deserved this,’’ she cried. 
** Saved ! ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Lindsay, ‘‘ saved, after 
Heaven, by my wife.”” He took the minia- 
ture from Clara, and turned to Miss Lindsay 
and Dexter. ‘See, aunt, see, triend, her 
portrait was my talisman. I had left it in 
my haste; I discovered my loss when on 
board ; sent for it, but in vain. I could not 
part with it. At the last moment I leaped 
ashore. The vessel passed, passed on her 
fated way ; but I—I was spared.”’ 

Her tears fell upon the portrait. ‘ Ah, 
David,” she said, ‘‘ may all that you once 
fancied there,—a wife’s patience, sweetness, 
devotion,—all that you have never found in 
me, now be—”’ 

He stopped her with a kiss. ‘‘ Home- 
truths, Clara ; they will be so henceforth.” 

They never forgot that Christmas Eve. 
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From The Encyclopedia Britannica.* 
JOHN BUNYAN. 

Joun Bunyan, the most popular religious 
writer in the English language, was born at 
Elstow, about a mile from Bedford, in the 
year 1628. He may be said to have been 
born a tinker. The tinkers then formed a 
hereditary caste, which was held in no high 
estimation. They were generally vagrants 
and pilferers, and were often confounded 
with the gipsies, whom in truth they nearly 
resembled. Bunyan’s father was more 
respectable than most of the tribe. He had 
a fixed residence, and was able to send his 
son to a village school where reading and 
writing were taught. 

The years of John’s boyhood were those 
during which the Puritan spirit was in the 
highest vigor all over England; and no- 
where had that spirit more influence than in 
Bedfordshire. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that a lad to whom nature had given a 
powerful imagination and sensibility which 
amounted to a disease, should have been 
early haunted by religious terrors. Before 
he was ten his sports were interrupted by 
fits of remorse and despair; and his sleep 
was disturbed by dreams of fiends trying to 
fly away with him. As he grew older, his 
mental conflicts became still more violent. 
The strong language in which he described 
them has strangely misled all his biographers 
except Mr. Southey. It has long been an 
ordinary practice with pious writers to cite 
Bunyan as an instance of the supernatural 
power of divine grace to rescue the human 
soul from the lowest depths of wickedness. 
He is called in one book the most notorious 
of profligates; in another, the brand 
plucked from the burning. He is desig- 
nuted in Mr. Ivimey’s History of the Bap- 
tists as the depraved Bunyan, the wicked 
tinker of Elstow. Mr. Ryland, a man once 
of great note among the Dissenters, breaks 
out into the following rhapsody : ‘* No man 
of common sense and common integrity can 
deny that Bunyan was a practical atheist, a 
worthless contemptible infidel, a vile rebel 
to God and goodness, a common profligate, 
a soul-despising, a soul-murdering, a soul- 
damning, thoughtless wretch as could exist 

* This article is by Mr. Macaulay; a part of it 


was in the Living Age some years ago, embodied 
in a review of this eighth edition of the Encyclo- 
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on the face of theearth. Now be astonished, 
O heavens, to eternity ! and wonder, O earth 
and hell! while time endures. Behold this 
very man become a miracle of mercy, a 
mirror of wisdom, goodness, holiness, truth, 
and love.”? But whoever takes the trouble 
to examine the evidence will find that the 
good men who wrote this had been deceived 
by a phraseology which, as they had been 
hearing it and using it all their lives, they 
ought to have understood better. There 
cannot bea greater mistake than to infer 
from the strong expressions in which a 
devout man bemoans his exceeding sinful- 
ness, that he had ‘led a worse life than his 
neighbors. Many excellent persons, whose 
moral character from boyhood to old age has 
been free from any stain discernible to their 
fellow-creatures, have, in their ‘autobiog- 
raphies and diaries, applied to themselves, 
and doubtless with sincerity, epithets as 
severe as could be applied to Titus Oates or 
Mrs. Brownrigg. It is quite certain that 
Bunyan was, at eighteen, what, in any but 
the most austerely puritanical circles, would 
have been considered as a young man of 
singular gravity and innocence. Indeed, it 
may be remarked that he, like many other 
penitents who, in general terms, acknowl- 
edged themselves to have been the worst of 
mankind, fired up and stood vigorously on 
his defence, whenever any particular charge 
was brought against him by others. He 
declares, it is true, that he had let loose the 
reins on the neck of his lusts, that he had 
delighted in all transgressions against the 
divine law, and that he had been the ring- 
leader of the youth of Histow in all manner 
of vice. But when those who wished him 
ill accused him of licentious amours, he 
called on God and the angels to attest his 
purity. No woman, he said, in heaven, 
earth, or hell, could charge him with having 
ever made any improper advances to her. 
Not only had he been strictly faithful to his 
wife ; but he had, even before his marriage, 
been perfectly spotless. It does not appear, 
from his own confessions or from the railings 
of his enemies, that he ever was drunk in 
his life. One bad habit he contracted, that 
of using profane language; but he tells us 
that a single reproof cured him so effectually 
that he never offended again. The worst 
that can be laid to the charge of this poor 
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repiesent as the most desperate of reprobates, 
as a village Rochester, is that he had a great 
liking for some diversions, quite harmless in 
themeelves, but condemned by the rigid 
precisians among whom he lived, and for 
whose opinion he had a great respect. The 
four chief sins of which he was guilty were 
dancing, ringing the bells of the parish 
church, playing at tipcat, and reading the 
History of Sir Bevis of Southampton. A 
Rector of the school of Laud would have 
held such a young man up to the whole 
parish as a model. But Bunyan’s notions 
of good and evil had been learned in a very 
different school ; and he was made miserable 
by the conflict between his tastes and his 
scruples. 

When he was about seventeen, the ordi- 
nary course of his life was interrupted by an 
event which gave a lasting color to his 
thoughts. He enlisted in the parliamentary 
army, and served during the decisive cam- 
paign of 1645. All that we know of his 
military career is that, at theseige of Leices- 
ter, one of his comrades, who had taken his 
post, was killed by a shot from the town. 
Bunyan ever after considered himself as 
having been saved from death by the special 
interference of Providence. It may be ob- 
served that his imagination was strongly 
impressed by the glimpse which he had 
caught of the pomp of war. To the last he 
loved to draw his illustrations of sacred 
things from camps and fortresses, from guns, 
drums, trumpets, flags of truce, and regi- 
ments array2d, each under its own banner. 
His Great Heart, his Captain Boanerges, 
and his Captain Credence, are evidently 
portraits, of which the originals were among 
those martial saints who fought and ex- 
pounded in Fairfax’s army. 

In a few months Bunyan returned home, 
and married. His wife had some pious rela- 
tions, and brought him, as her only portion, 
some pious books. And now his mind, excit- 
able by nature, very imperfectly disciplined 
by education, and exposed, without any 
protection, to the infectious virulence of the 
enthusiasm which was then epidemic in Eng- 
land, began to be fearfully disordered. In 
outward things he soon became a strict 
Pharisee. He was constant in attendance at 
prayers and sermons. His favorite amuse- 
ments were, one after another, relinquished, 
though not without many painful struggles, 





In the middle of a game of tipcat he paused, 
and stood staring wildly upwards with his 
stick in his hand. He had heard a voice 
asking him whether he would leave his 
sins and go to heaven, or keep his sins and 
go to hell; and he had seen an awful coun- 
tenance frowning on him from the sky. The 
odious vice of bell-ringing he renounced; 
but he still for a time ventured to go to the 
church-tower and look on while others 
pulled the ropes. But soon the thought 
struck him that, if he persisted in such 
wickedness, the steeple would fall on his 
head ; and he fled in terror from the accursed 
place. To give up dancing on the village 
green was.still harder; and some months 
elapsed before he had the fortitude to part 
with this darling sin. When this last sacri- 
fice had been made, he was, even when tried 
by the maxims of that austere time, fault- 
less. All Elstow talked of him as an emi- 
nently pious youth. But his own mind was 
more unquiet than ever. Having nothing 
more to do in the way of visible reformation, 
yet finding in religion no pleasures to supply 
the place of the juvenile amusements which 
he had relinquished, he began to apprehend 
that he lay under some special malediction ; 
and he was tormented by a succession of 
fantasies which seemed likely to drive him 
to suicide or to Bedlam. 

At one time he took it into his head that 
all persons of Israelite blood would be saved, 
and tried to make out that he partook of 
that blood; but his hopes were speedily 
destroyed by his father, who seems to have 
had no ambition to be regarded as a Jew. 

At another time Bunyan was disturbed 
by a strange dilemma: ‘If I have not 
faith, I am lost; if I have faith, I can work 
miracles.’’ He was tempted to cry to the 
puddles between Elstow and Bedford, ‘‘ Be 
ye dry,”’ and to stake his eternal hopes on 
the event. 

Then he took up a notion that the day of 
grace for Bedford and the neighboring vil- 
lages was passed; that all who were to be 
saved in that part of England were already 
converted; and that he had begun to pray 
and strive some months too late. 

Then he was harassed by doubts whether 
the Turks were not in the right, and the 
Christians in the wrong. Then he was 
troubled by a maniacal impulse which 
prompted him to pray to the trees, to a 
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broomstick, to the parish bull. As yet, 
however, he was only entering the valley 
‘of the Shadow of Death. Soon the dark- 
ness grew thicker. Hideous forms floated 
before him. Sounds of cursing and wailing 
were in his ears. His way ran through 
stench and fire, close to the mouth of the 
bottomless pit. He began to be haunted by 
a strange curiosity about the unpardonable 
sin,and by a morbid longing to commit it. 
But the most frightful of all the forms which 
his disease took was a propensity to utter 
blasphemy, and especially to renounce his 
share in the benefits of the redemption. 
Night and day, in bed, at table, at work, 
evil spirits, as he imagined, were repeating 
close to his ear the words, ‘‘ Sell him, sell 
him.” He struck at the hobgoblins; he 
pushed them from him ; but still they were 
ever at his side. He cried out in answer to 
them, hour after hour, ‘* Never, never; not 
for thousands of worlds ; not for thousands.’ 
At length, worn out by this long agony, he 
suffered the fatal words to escape him, ‘* Let 
him go, if he will.” Then his misery be- 
came more fearful than ever. He had done 


what could not be forgiven. He had for- 


feited his part of the great sacrifice. Like 
Esau, he had sold his birthright; and there 
was no longer any place for repentance. 
‘* None,’’ he afterwards wrote, ‘‘ knows the 
terrors of those days but myself.’’ He has 
described his sufferings with singular energy, 
simplicity, and pathos. He envied the 
brutes, he envied the very stones in the 
streets, and the tiles on the houses. The 
sun seemed to withhold its light and warmth 
from him. His body, though cast in a 
sturdy mould, and though still in the high- 
est vigor of youth, trembled whole days to- 
gether with the fear of death and judgment. 
He fancied that this trembling was the sign 
set on the worst reprobates, the sign which 
God had put on Cain. The unhappy man’s 
emotion destroyed his power of digestion. 
He had such pains that he expected to burst 
asunder like Judas, whom he regarded as 
his prototype. 

Neither the books which Bunyan read, 
nor the advisers whom he consulted, were 
likely to do ‘much good in a case like his. 
His small library had received a most unsea- 
sonable addition, the account of the lamenta- 
ble end of Francis Spira. One ancient man 
of high repute for piety, whom the sufferer 
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consulted, gave an opinion which migh#well 
have produced fatal consequences. ‘‘I am 
afraid,’’ said Bunyan, ‘ that I have com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Ghost.’? 
‘¢Indeed,’’ said the old fanatic, “I am 
afraid that you have.”’ 

At length the clouds broke; the light be- 
came’ clearer and clearer; and the enthu- 
siast, who had imagined that he was branded 
with the mark of the first murderer, and 
destined to the end of the arch traitor, en- . 
joyed peace and a cheerful confidence in the 
mercy of God. Years elapsed, however, be- 
fore his nerves, which had been so perilously 
overstrained, recovered their tone. When 
he had joined a Baptist society at Bedford, 
and was for the first time admitted to par- 
take of the Eucharist, it was with difficulty 
that he could refrain from imprecating de- 
struction on his brethren while the cup was 
passing from hand to hand. After he had 
been some time a member of the congrega- 
tion, he began to preach ; and his sermons 
produced a powerful effect. He was indeed 
illiterate ; but he spoke to illiterate men. 
The severe training through which he had 
passed had given him such an experimental 
knowledge of all the modes of religious mel- 
ancholy as he could never have gathered 
from books; and his vigorous genius, ani- 
mated by a fervent spirit of devotion, enabled 
him not only to exercise a great influence 
over the vulgar, but even to extort the half 
eontemptuous admiration of scholars. Yet 
it was long before he ceased to be tormented 
by an impulse which urged him to utter 
words of horrible impiety in the pulpit. 

Counter-irritants are of as great use in 
moral asin physical diseases. It should seem 
that Bunyan was finally relieved from the in- 
ternal sufferings which had embittered his life 
by sharp persecution from without. He had 
been five years a preacher, when the Restor- 
ation put it in the power of the Cavalier 
gentlemen and clergymen all over the coun- 
try to oppress the Dissenters; and, of all 
the Dissenters whose history is known to us, 
he was perhaps the most hardly treated. In 
November, 1660, he was flung into Bedford 
gaol; and there he remained, with some in- 
tervals of partial and precarious liberty, 
during twelve years. His persecutors tried 
to extort from him a promise that he would 
abstain from preaching; but he was con- 
vinced that he was divinely set apart and 
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cotiiinissioned to be a teacher of righteous- 
ness, and he was fully determined to obey 
God rather than man. He was brought be- 
fore several tribunals, laughed at, caressed, 
reviled, menaced, but in vain. He was face- 
tiously told that he was quite right in think- 
ing that he ought not to hide his gift; but 
that his real gift was skill in repairing old 
kettles. He was compared to Alexander the 
copper-smith. He was told that, if he 
would give up preaching, he should be in- 
stantly liberated. He was warned that, if 
he persisted in disobeying the law, he would 
be liable to banishment, and that, if he were 
found in England after a certain time, his 
neck would be stretched. His answer was, 
““If you let me out to-day,I will preach 
again to-morrow.” Year after year he lay 
patiently in a dungeon, compared with 
which the worst prison now to be found in 
the island is a palace. His fortitude is the 
more extraordinary, because his domestic 
feelings were unusually strong. Indeed, he 
was considered by his stern brethren as 
somewhat too fond and indulgent a parent. 
He had several small children, and among 
them a daughter who was blind, and whom 
he loved with peculiar tenderness. Hecould 
not, he said, bear even to let the wind blow on 
her; and now she must suffer cold and hun- 
ger; she must beg; she must be beaten ; 
“+ yet,’ he added, ‘*I must, I must do it.’ 
While he lay in prison he could do nothing 
in the way of his old trade for the support 
of his family. He determined, therefore, 
to take up a new trade. He learned to 
make long tagged thread laces; and many 
thousands of these articles were furnished 
by him to the hawkers. While his hands 
were thus busied, he had other employment 
for his mind and lips. He gave religious in- 
struction to his fellow-captives ; and formed 
among them a little flock, of which he was 
himself the pastor. He studied indefatiga- 
bly the few books which he possessed. His 
two chief companions were the Bible and 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs. His knowledge of 
the Bible was such that he might have been 
called a living concordance; and on the 
margin of his copy of the Book of Martyrs 
are still legible the ill-spelt lines of doggerel 
in which he expressed his reverence for the 
brave sufferers, and his implacable enmity to 
the mystical Babylon. 

. At length he began to write, and, though 
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it was some time before he discovered where 
his strength lay, his writings were not un- 
successful. They were coarse, indeed, but 
they showed a keen mother-wit, a great 
command of the homely mother-tongue, an 
intimate knowledge of the English Bible, 
and a vast and dearly bought spiritual ex- 
perience. They, therefore, when the correc- 
tor of the press had improved the syntax and 
the spelling, were well received by the’hum- 
bler class of Dissenters. 

Much of Bunyan’s time was spent in con- 
troversy. He wrote sharply against the 
Quakers, whom he seems always to have 
held in utter abhorrence. It is, however, a 
remarkable fact, that he adopted one of their 
peculiar fashions : his practice was to write, 
not November or December, but eleventh 
month and twelfth month. 

He wrote against the liturgy of the 
Church of England. No two things, ac- 
cording to him, had less affinity than the 
form of prayer and the spirit of prayer. 
Those, he said with much point, who have 
most of the spirit of prayer, are all to be 
found in goal; and those who have most 
zeal for the form of prayer are all to be 
found at the ale-house. The doctrinal arti- 
cles, on the other hand, he warmly praised, 
and defended against some Arminian clergy- 
men who had signed them. The most acri- 
monious of all his works is his answer to 
Edward Fowler, afterwards bishop of Glou- 
cester, an excellent man, but not free from 
the taint of Pelagianism. 

Bunyan had also a dispute with some of 
the chiefs of the sect to which he belonged. 
He doubtless held with perfect sincerity the 
distinguishing tenet of that sect, but he did 
not consider that tenet as one of high im- 
portance ; and willingly joined in commun- 
ion with pious Presbyterians and Independ- 
ents. The sterner Baptists, therefore, 
loudly pronounced him a false brother. A 
controversy arose which long survived the 
original combatants. In our own time the 
cause which Bunyan had defended with 
rude logic and rhetoric against Kiffin and 
Danvers was pleaded by Robert Hall with 
an ingenuity and eloquence such as no po- 
lemical writer has ever surpassed. 

During the years which immediately fol- 
lowed the Restoration, Bunyan’s confine- 
ment seems to have been strict. But as the 
passions of 1660 cooled, as the hatred with 
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which the Puritans had been regarded while 
their reign was recent gave place to pity, he 
was less and less harshly treated. The dis- 
tress of his family, and his own patience, 
courage, and piety, softened the hearts of 
his persecutors, Like his own Christian in 
the cage, he found protectors even among 
the crowd of Vanity Fair. The Bishop of 
the diocese, Dr. Barlow, is said to have in- 
terceded for him. At length the prisoner 
was suffered to pass most of his time beyond 
the walls of his gaol, on condition, as it 
should seem, that he remained within the 
town of Bedford. 

He owed his complete liberation to one of 
the worst acts of one of the worst govern- 
ments that England has ever seen. In 1671 
the Cabal was in power. Charles II. had 
concluded the treaty by which he bound 
himself to set up the Roman Catholic religion 
in England. The first step which he took 
towards that end was to annul, by an un- 
constitutional exercise of his prerogative, all 
the penal statutes against the Roman Cath- 
olics ; and, in order to disguise his real de- 
sign, he annulled at the same time the penal 
statutes against Protestant non-conformists. 
Bunyan was consequently set at large. In 
the first warmth of his gratitude he pub- 
lished a tract in which he compared Charles 
to that humane and generous Persian king, 
who, though not himself blessed with the 
light of the true religion, favored the chosen 
people, and permitted them, after years of 
captivity, to rebuild their beloved temple. 
To candid men, who consider how much 
Bunyan had suffered, and how little he could 
guess the secret design of the court, the un- 
suspicious thankfulness with which he ac- 
cepted the precious boon of freedom will 
not appear to require any apology. 

Before he left his prison he had begun 
the book which has made his name immor- 
tal. The history of that book is remarka- 
ble. The author was, as he tells us, writ- 
ing a treatise in which he had occasion to 
speak of the stages of the Christian progress. 
He compared that progress, as many others 
had compared it, to a-pilgrimage. Soon his 
quick wit discovered innumerable points of 
similarity which had escaped his predeces- 
sors. Images came crowding on his mind 
faster than he could put them into words, 
quagmires and pits, steep hills, dark and 
horrible glens, ao vales, sunny pastures, a 
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gloomy castle of which the court-yardggas 
strewn with the skulls and bones of Mur- 

dered prisoners, a town all bustle and 
splendor, like London on the Lord Mayor's 
Day, and the narrow path, straight as a 
rule could make it, running on, up hill and 

down hill, through city and through wilder- 

ness, to the: Black River and Shining Gate. 

He had found out, as most people would 
have said, by accident, as he would doubt- 
less have said, by the guidance of Provi- 
dence, where his powers lay. He had no 
suspicion, indeed, that he was producing a 
masterpiece. He could not guess what 
place his allegory would occupy in English 

literature ; for of English literature he knew 
nothing. Those who suppose him to have 
studied the Fairy Queen might easily be 
confuted, if this were a proper place for a 
detailed estimation of the passages in which 

the two allegories have been thought to re- 
semble each other. The only work of fic- 

tion, in all probability, with which he could 

compare his Pilgrim, was his old favorite, 

the legend of Sir Bevis of Southampton. 

He would have thought it a sin to borrow 
any time from the serious business of his 
life, from his expositions, his controversies, 

and his lace tags, for the purpose of amus- 

ing himself with what he considered a mere 
trifle. It was only, he assures us, at spare 
moments that he returned to the House 

Beautiful, the Delectable Mountains, and the - 
Enchanted Ground. He had no assistance. 

Nobody but himself saw a line till the 

whole was complete. He then consulted his 
pious friends. Some were pleased, others 

were much scandalized. It was a vain story, 

& mere romance, about giants, and lions, 

and goblins, and warriors, sometimes fight- 

ing with monsters, and sometimes regaled by 

fair ladies in stately palaces. The loose 

atheistical wits of Will’s might write such 

stuff to divert the painted Jezebels of the 
court; but did it become a minister of the 
Gospel to copy the evil fashions of the 

world? There had been a time when the 

cant of such fools would have made Bunyan 

miserable. But that time was passed ; and 

his mind was now in a firm and healthy 
state. He saw that, in employing fiction to 
make truth clear and goodness attractive, he 
was only following the example which every 

Christian ought to propose to himself; and 
he determined to print. 
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e Pilgrim's Progress stole silently into 
the™world. Not a single copy of the first 
edition is known to be in existence. The 
year of publication has not been ascertained. 
It is probable that, during some months, the 
little volume circulated only among poor 
and obscure sectaries. But soon the irre- 
sistible charm of a book which gratified the 
imagination of the reader with all the 
action and scenery of a fairy tale, which 
exercised his ingenuity by setting him to 
discover a multitude of curious analogies, 
which interested his feelings for human be- 
ings, frail like himself, and struggling with 
temptations from within and from without, 
which every moment drew a smile from him 
by some stroke of quaint yet simple pleas- 
antry, and nevertheless left on his mind a 
sentiment of reverence for God and of sym- 
pathy for man, began to produce its effect. 
In puritanical circles, from which plays and 
novels were strictly excluded, that effect was 
such as no work of genius, though it were 
superior to the Iliad, to Don Quixote, or to 
Othello, can ever produce on a mind accus- 
tomed to indulge in literary luxury, In 
1678 came forth a second edition with addi- 
tions; and then the demand became im- 
mense. In the four following years the 
book was reprinted six times. The eighth 
edition, which contains the last improve- 
ments made by the author, was published 
in 1682, the ninth in 1684, the tenth in 
1685. The help of the engraver had early 
been called in; and tens of thousands of 
children looked with terror and delight on 
execrable copper-plates, which represented 
Christian thrusting hissword into Apollyon, 
or writhing in the grasp of Giant Despair. 
In Scotland, and in some of the colonies, 
the Pilgrim was even more popular than in 
his native country. Bunyan has told us, 
with very pardonable vanity, that in New 
England his dream was the daily subject of 
the conversation of thousands, and was 
thought worthy to appear in the most 
superb binding. He had numerous ad- 
mirers in Holland, and among the Hugue- 
nots of France. With the pleasures, how- 
ever, he experienced some of the pains of 
eminence. Knavish booksellers put forth 
volumes of trash under his name, and envi- 
ous scribblers maintained it to be impossible 
that the poor ignorant tinker should really 
be the author of the book which was called 
his. 





He took the best way to confound both 
those who counterfeited him and those who 
slandered him. He continued to work the 
Gold-field which he had discovered, and to 
draw from it new treasures, not indeed with 
quite such ease and in quite such abundance 
as when the precious soil was still virgin, but 
yet with success which left all competition 
far behind. In 1684 appcared the second 
part of the Pilgrim’s Progress. It was 
soon followed by the Holy War, which, if 
the Pilgrim’s Progress did not exist, would 
be the best allegory that ever was written, 

Bunyan’s place in society was now very 
different from what it had been. ‘There had 
been a time when many Dissenting minis- 
ters, who could talk Latin and read Greek, 
had affected to treat him with scorn. But 
his fame and influence now far exceeded 
theirs. He had so great an authority among 
the Baptists that he was popularly called 
Bishop Bunyan. His episcopal visitations 
were annual. From Bedford he rode every 
year to London, and preached there to large 
and attentive congregations. From London 
he went his circuit through the country, 
animating the zeal of his brethren, collecting 
and distributing alms, and making up quar- 
rels. The magistrates seem in general to 
have given him little trouble. But there is 
reason to believe that, in the year 1685, he 
was in some danger of again occupying his 
old quarters in Bedford gaol. In that year 
the rash and wicked enterprise of Monmouth 
gave the government a pretext for prosecut- 
ing the non-conformists; and scarcely one 
eminent divine of the Presbyterian, Indepen- 
dent, or Baptist persuasion remained un- 
molested. Baxter was in prison ; Howe was 
driven into exile ; Henry was arrested. Two 
eminent Baptists, with whom Bunyan had 
been engaged in controversy, were in great 
peril and distress. Danvers was in danger 
of being hanged; and Kiffin’s grandsons 
were actually hanged. The tradition is that, 
during those evil days, Bunyan was forced 
to disguise himself as a wagoner, and that 
he preached to his congregation at Bedford 
in a smock frock, with a cart-whip in his 
hand. But soon a great change took place. 
James the Second was at open war with the 
church, and found it necessary to court the 
Dissenters. Some of the creatures of the 
government tried to,.secure the aid of 





Bunyan. They probably knew that he had 
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_ He came drenched to his lodgings on Snow 
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written in praise of the indulgence of 1672, 
and therefore hoped he might be equally 
pleased with the indulgence of 1687. But 
fifteen years of thought, observation, and 
commerce with the world had made him 
wiser, nor were the cases exactly parallel. 
Charles was a professed Protestant: James 
was a professed Papist. The object of 
Charles’ indulgence was disguised ; the ob- 
ject of James’ indulgence was patent. 
Bunyan was not deceived. He exhorted his 
hearers to prepare themselves by fasting and 
prayer for the danger which menaced their 
civil and religious liberties, and refused 
even to speak to the courtier who came 
down to remodel the corporation of Bedford, 
and who, as was supposed, had it in charge 
to offer some municipal dignity to the Bishop 
of the Baptists. 

Bunyan did not live to see the Revolution. 
In the summer of 1688, he undertook to 
plead the cause of a son with an angry 
father, and at length prevailed on the old 
man not to disinherit the young one. This 
good work cost the benevolent intercessor 
his life. He had to ride through heavy rain. 


Hill, was seized with a violent fever, and 
died in a few days. He was buried in Bun- 
hill Fields; and the spot where he lies is 
still regarded by the nonconformists with a 
feeling which seems scarcely in harmony 
with the stern spirit of their theology. 
Many Puritans to whom the respect paid by 
Roman Catholics to the reliques and tombs 
of saints seemed childish or sinful, are said 
to have begged with their dying breath that 
their coffins might be placed as near as pos- 
sible to the coffin of the author of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

The fame of Bunyan during his life, and 
during the century which followed his death, 
was indeed great, but was almost entirely 
confined to religious families of the middle 
and lower classes. Very seldom was he dur- 
ing that time mentioned with respect by any 
writer of great literary eminence. Young 
coupled his prose with the poetry of the 
wretched D’Urfey. In the Spiritual Quixote, 
the adventures of Christian are ra: with 
those of Jack the Giant-Killer or John 
Hickathrift. Cowper ventured to praise the 
great allegorist, but did not venture to name 
him. It is a significant circumetance that, 
till a recent period, all the numerous editions 
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of the Pilgrim’s Progress were evid@itly 

meant for the cottage and the servants’ hall. 

The paper, the printing, the plates, were all 

of the meanest description. In general, 

when the educated minority and the common 

people differ about the merit of a book, the 

opinion of the educated minority finally 

prevails. The Pilgrim’s Progress is per- 

haps the only book about which, after the 

lapse of a hundred years, the educated mi- 
nority has come over to the opinion of the 
common people. 

The attempts which have been made to. 
improve and to imitate this book are not to 
be numbered. It has been done into verse; 
it has been done into modern English. The 
Pilgrimage of Tender Conscience, the Pil- 
grimage of Good Intent, the Pilgrimage of 
Seek Truth, the Pilgrimage of Theophilus, 
the Infant Pilgrim, the Hindoo Pilgrim, are 
among the many feeble copies of the great 
original. But the peculiar glory of Bunyan 
is that those who most hated his doctrines 
have tried to borrow the help of his genius. 
A Catholic version of his parable may be 
seen with the head of the Virgin in the title- 
page. On the other hand, those Anti- 
nomians for whom his Calvinism is not 
strong enough, may study the pilgrimage of 
Hephsibah, in which nothing will be found 
which can be construed into an admission of 
free agency and universal redemption. But 
the most extraordinary of all the acts of 
vandalism by which a fine-work of art was 
ever defaced, was committed so late as the 
year 1853. It was determined to transform 
the Pilgrim’s Progress into a Tractarian 
book. The task was not easy; for it was 
necessary to make the two sacraments the 
most prominent objects in the allegory; and 
of all Christian theologians, ‘avowed Quakers 
excepted, Bunyan was the one in whose sys- 
tem the sacraments held the least prominent 
place. However, the Wicket Gate became a 
type of baptism, and the House Beautiful 
of the Eucharist. The effect of this change 
is such as assuredly the ingenious person 
who made it never contemplated. For, as 
not a single pilgrim passes through the 
Wicket Gate in infancy, and as Faithful 
hurries past the House Beautiful without 
stopping, the lesson which the fable in its 
altered shape teaches, is that none but adults 
ought to be baptized, and that the Eucharist 





may safely be neglected. Nobody would 
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Progress that the author was not a Pedo- 
baptist. To turn his book into a book 
against Padobaptism was an achievemeut 
reserved for an Anglo-Catholic Divine. 


pie from the original Pi/grim’s | 


| Such blunders must necessarily be committed 


_ by every man who mutilates parts of a great 
work, without taking a comprehensive view 
- the whole. 





“New Granada: Twenty Months in the 
Andes.”? By Isaac F. Holton, M.A., Profes- 
sor of Chemistry and Natural History .in 
Middlebury College. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. New York: Harper, Brothers. 
London : Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 


An American book, written with good taste 
and full of incident and information. The nat- 
uralist makes always the best traveller; he is 
as a rule cheerful, quick in observation, and ob- 
servant of such things as are most worthy of 
record. New Granada, too, is a part of the 
world about which, even in America, few tray- 
ellers have had any thing to publish. Till Pro- 
fessor Holton’s book appeared not a volume had 
been written on New Granada itself since the 
State made itself independent of the Spanish 
despotism. 

The quality of scientific men as travellers 
suggests to us 2 topic recently discussed by Dr. 
Inman, of Liverpool, who, on being elected Pres- 
ident of the Philosophical Society of that town, 
dwelt in an inaugural address upon the error 
of the popular impression that a love of science 
and a close pursuit of it in any of its depart- 
ments makes the practical physician or the en- 
gineer less competent for the performance of his 
duty, 

**Tt was not a seaman who worked out the 
law of storms, but a general in the army; nor 
when adopted were seamen the first to test it 
thoroughly. The architects of England tried 
in vain to produce a gigantic building worthy of 
the great exhibition, and were taught a new 
phase of their art by a gardener. Iron ship- 
builders and experienced captains lost many of 
their ships, without any advance on their 
knowledge how to adjust their compasses, and 
are at length taught by a clergyman. Our 
generals campaigned in the Crimea in the style 
of two hundred years ago, and made no im- 
oe eg till shown the way by the Crystal 

alace Company. Doctors were contented 
with their miserable hospitals till shown how to 
improve them by Florence Nightingale, a gentle 
country lady. Dock-yard masters could give no 
explanation of mysterious fires till their Empe- 
ror put them on the scent; and I know that in 
some of the trials of the ‘* big gun,’’ an artil- 
lery officer declared it to be an impossibility to 
traverse it on its then carriage, a thing which 
was done in a few minutes by the man who 
forged it. Gunpowder was not invented by a 
soldier. The laws of combustion have received 
no attention from insurance offices. It was not 


a pit-owner who discovered the safety lamp; or 
a mine-owner who improved pumping engines, 
Agriculture has not been improved by farmers, 
The sanitary movements, by which the health 
and comforts of the lower orders have already 
been increased, did not originate with the guar- 
dians of the poor. It is not to the well-sinkers 
that we go for an unlimited supply of water; 
nor is it to the routine doctors that we owe vac- 
cination, cod-liver oil, and chloroform. 

‘*Not only are these things generally true; it is 
equally certain that.{hose who excel in an ex- 
traneous study which requires a constant stretch 
and exertion of mind, excel also in their own 
peculiar vocation. ..... 

‘In fine, we may sum up by saying that the 
mind of the routine and practical man is like a 
railroad carriage, which confines itself to a line 
of rails from which it cannot go with safety; 
while the mind of the scientific man possesses 
the character of a horseman who can make ex- 
cursions in all directions, and strike out new 
sources of interest, comfort, or wealth, to which 
rails may afterwards be laid down.’’—Zzamr. 





The Ladder of Life: a Heart-history. By 
Amelia B, Edwards, Routledge, London and 
New York. 

A Tate by an American lady, exhibiting con- 
siderable acquaintance with some of the art- 
novels of George Sand, and with the works of 
Charles Dickens. The literary execution is 
above the average of such productions, and 
there are passages in which the author shows 
that she has humor and ideas of her own, and 
if she could forget her European models, she 
might (we are inclined to believe) produce a 
better work than the present. The plot of the 
** Ladder of Life’? has a very indefinite con- 
nection with the title—being simply a story of a 
young Swiss girl—adopted by a lady of family 
—heroically foregoing her improved position in 
order to spare her patroness the disgrace of a 
mésalliance—stripped of every thing on her ar- 
rival in England by a female thief, who looms 
awfully throughout the volume under the name 
of ** Mrs. Jones ’’ ;—raised to comparative af- 
fluence and a friendly rivalry with Malibran by 
a good voice and a series of fortuitous occur- 
rences,—and finally consigned to happiness and 
her first love at the expense to others of one 
death by violence,—one death by consumption, 
—and transportation for seven years to ‘* Mrs. 
Jones,’’ who, it is to be hoped, has not yet ob- 
tained her ‘‘ ticket-of-leave.”’—Economist. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH.—OUTSIDE THE HOUSE. * 
Tue next morning wrought no change in|be. All last night, uncle, I was trying to 
the resolution at which Uncle Joseph had| think of some excuse for getting inside the 
@rrived overnight. Out of the amazement|doors at Porthgenna Tower—and yet, if I 
and confusion produced in his mind by his|was standing on the house-step at this mo- 
niece’s avowal of the object that had brought | ment, I should not know what to say when 
her to Cornwall, he had contrived to extract | the servant and I first came face to face. 
one clear and definite conclusion—that she | How are we to persuade them to let us in? 
was obstinately bent on placing herself in a | How am I to slip out of sight, even if we do 
situation of uncertainty, if not of absolute|get in? Can’t you tell me? you will try, 
peril. Once persuaded of this, his kindly | Uncle Joseph—I am sure you will try? 
instincts all sprang into action, his natural|Only help me so far, and I think I can 
firmness on the side of self-sacrifice asserted | answer for the rest. If they keep the keys 


‘itself, and his determination not to let Sarah 


where they used to keep them in my time, 


proceed on her journey alone, followed as a| ten minutes to myself is all I should want— 
matter of course. In that determination he | ten minutes, only ten short minutes, to make 
took refuge from the’dcubt, the perplexity, | the end of my life easier to me than the be- 
the vague uneasiness and alarm which her|ginning has been; to help me to grow old 
looks, her language, and her conduct had|quietly and resignedly, if it is God’s will 
caused in him. Strong in the self-denying|that I should livé out my years. O, how 
generosity of his purpose—though strong in| happy people must be who have all the 
nothing else—when he and his niece met in|courage they want; who are quick and 
the morning, and when Sarah spoke self-re-| clever, and have their wits about them! 
proachfully of the sacrifice that he was mak- | You are readier than I am, uncle ; you said 
ing, of the serious hazards to which he was | last night that you would think about how 
exposing himself for her sake, he refused to|to advise me for the best—what did your 
listen to her just as obstinately as he had|thoughts end in? You will make me so 
refused the previous night. There was no | much easier if you will only tell me that.” 

need, he said, to speak another word on that} Uncle Joseph nodded assentingly, assumed 
subject. Ifshe had abandoned her intention | a look of the profoundest gravity, and slowly 
of going to Porthgenna, she had only to say |laid his fore-finger along the side of his 
so. If she had not, it was mere waste of | nose. 

breath to talk any more, for he was deaf in| ‘‘ What did I promise you last night?” 
both ears to every thing in the shape of a|he said. ‘* Was it not to take my pipe and 
remonstrance that she could possibly address | ask him tomake methink? Good. Ismoke 
to him. Having expressed himself in these | three pipes and think three thoughts. My 
uncompromising terms, Uncle Joseph ab-| first thought is—Wait! My second thought 
tuptly dismissed the subject, and tried to|is again—Wait: My third thought is yet: 
turn the conversation to a cheerful every-|once more—Wait! You say you will be 
day topic, by asking his niece how she had | easy, Sarah, if I tell you the end of all my 


passed the night? 


thoughts. Good. Ihave told you. There. 


‘‘T was too anxious to sleep,’’ she. an-|is the end—you are easy—it is all right.”’ 
swered. ‘‘I can’t fight with my fears and| ‘‘ Wait?’ repeated Sarah, with a look of 
misgivings as some people can. All night| bewilderment which suggested any thing 
long they keep me waking and thinking as|rather than a mind at ease. ‘‘ I am afraid, 


if it was day.” 


uncle, I don’t quite understand. Wait for 


‘Thinking about what?" asked Uncle|what? Wait till when?” 
Joseph. ‘‘About the letter that is hidden?| ‘‘ Wait till we arrive at the house, to be 
about the house of Porthgenna? gbout the|sure! Wait till weare got outside the door; 


Myrtle Room?” 


then is time enough to think how we are to 


‘About how to get into the Myrtle Room,” | get in,’’ said Uncle Joseph, with an air.of 
she said. ‘The more I try to plan and/conviction. ‘ You understand now?” 
ponder, and settle beforehand what I shall} ‘‘ Yes—at least, I understand better than I 
do, the more confused and helpless I seem to|did. But, there is still another difficulty 
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left® Uncle! I must tell you more than I 
intended ever to tell any body—I must tell 
you that the letter is locked up.”’ 

‘* Locked up in a room? ”’ 

‘** Worse than that—locked up in some- 
thing inside the room. The key that opens 
the door—even if I get it—the key that 
opens the door of the room is not all I want. 
There is another key besides that, a little 
key——”’ She stopped, with a confused, 
startled look. 

‘+A little key that you have lost?’’ asked 
Uncle Joseph. 

‘* T threw it down the well in the village, 
on the morning when I made my escape from 
Porthgenna. 0, if I had only kept it about 
me! If it had only crossed my mind that I 
might want it again ! ’’ 


‘¢ Well, well; there is no help for that} 


now. Tell me, Sarah, what the something 
is which the letter is hidden in.” 

“T am afraid of the very walls hearing 
me.” 

** What nonsense ! 
me.” 

She looked all round her distrustfully, and 
then whispered into the old man’s ear. He 
listened eagerly, and laughed when she was 
silent again. ‘‘ Bah!” hecried. ‘If that 
is all, make yourself happy. As you wicked 
English people say, it is as easy as lying. 
Why, my child, you can burst him open for 
yourself! ”’ 

** Burst it open? How?” 

Uncle Joseph went to the window-seat, 
‘which was made on the old-fashioned plan, 
‘to serve the purpose of a chest as well as a 
seat. He opened the lid, searched among 
‘some tools which lay in the receptacle be- 
neath, and took out a chisel. ‘See,’ he 
said, demonstrating on the top of the win- 
dow-seat the use to which the tool was to be 
put. “ You push him in so—crick! Then 
you pull him up so—crack! It is the busi- 
ness of one little moment—crick! crack !— 
and the lock is done for. Take the chisel 
yourself, wrap him up in a bit of that stout 
paper there, and put him in your pocket. 
‘What are you waiting for? Do you want 
me to show you again, or do you think you 
can do it now for yourself? ”” 

“‘Tshould like you to show me again, 
‘Uncle Joseph, but not now—not till we have 
got tothe end of our journey.” 


Come! whisper it to 
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‘Good. Then I may finish my packing- 
up, and go ask about the coach. First and 
foremost, Mozart must put on his great coat, 
and travel with us.’”” He took up the musi- 
cal box, and placed it carefully in a leather 
case, which he slung by a strap over one 
shoulder. ‘‘ Next, there is my pipe, the to- 
bacco to feed him with, and the matches to 
set him alight. Last, here is my old German 
knapsack, which I pack up last night. See! 
here is shirt, night-cap, comb, pocket hand- 
kerchief, sock. Say I am an emperor, and 
what do I want more than that? Good. I 
have Mozart, I have the pipe, I have the 
knapsack, I have—stop! stop! there is the 
old leather purse ; he must.not be forgotten, 
Look! here he is. Listen! Ting, ting, 
ting! He jingles; he has in his inside, 
money. Aha, my friend, my good Leather, 
you shall be lighter and leaner before you 
come home again. So, so—it is all com- 
plete; we are ready, for the march now, 
from our tops to our toes. Good-by, Sarah, 
my child, for a little half-hour; you shall 
wait here and amuse yourself while I go ask 
for a coach.” 

When Uncle Joseph came back, he 
brought his niece information that a coach 
would pass through Truro in an hour’s time, 
which would set them down at a stage not 
more than five or six miles distant from the 
regular post-town of Porthgenna. The only 
direct conveyance to the post-town was a 
night-coach which carried the letter-bags, 
and which stopped to change horses at Truro 
at the very inconvenient hour of two 
o’clock in the morning. Being of opinion 
that to travel at bed-time was to make a toil 
of pleasure, Uncle Joseph recommended tak- 
ing places in the day-coach, and hiring any 
conveyance that could be afterwards obtained 
to carry his niece and himself on to the 
post-town. By this arrangement they would 
not only secure their own comfort, but gain 
the additional advantage of losing as little 
time as possible at Truro before proceeding 
on their journey to Porthgenna. 

The plan thus proposed, was the plan fol- 
lowed. When the coach stopped to change 
horses, Uncle Joseph and his niece were wait- 
ing to take their places by it. They found 
all the inside seats but one disengaged, were 
set down two hours afterwards at the stage 
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they were bound, hired a pony-chaise there, 
and reached the post-town between one and 
two o’clock in the afternoon. 

Dismissing their conveyance at the inn, 
from motives of caution which were urged 
by Sarah, they set forth to walk across the 
moor to Porthgenna. On their way out of 
the town, they met the postman returning 
from his morning’s delivery of letters in the 
His bag had been 
much heavier, and his walk much longer, 
that morning than usual, Among the extra 
letters that had taken him out of his ordi- 
nary course, was one addressed to the house- 
keeper at Porthgenna Tower, which he had 
delivered early in the morning, when he first 
started on his rounds. 

Throughout the whole journey, Uncle Jo- 
seph had not made a single reference to the 
object for which it had been undertaken. 
Possessing a child’s simplicity of nature, he 
was also endowed with a child’s elasticity of 
disposition. The doubts and forebodings 
which troubled his niece’s spirit, and kept 
her silent, and thoughtful, and sad, cast no 
darkened shadow over the natural sunshine 
of his mind. If he had really been travel- 
ling for pleasure alone, he could not have 
enjoyed more thoroughly than he did the dif- 
ferent sights and events of the journey. All 
the happiness which the passing minute had 
to give him, he took as readily and gratefully 
as if there were no uncertainty in the future, 
no doubt, difficulty, or danger lying in wait 
for him at the journey’s end. Before he had 
been half an hour in the coach, he had begun 
to tell the third inside passenger—a rigid 
old lady, who stared at him in speechless 
amazement—the whole history of the musical 
box, ending the narrative by setting it play- 
ing, in defiance of all ‘the noise that the 
rolling wheels could make. When they left 
the coach, he was just as sociable afterwards 
with the driver of the chaise, vaunting the 
superiority of German beer over Cornish 
cider, and making his remarks upon the ob- 
jects which they passed on the road with the 
pleasantest familiarity, and the heartiest en- 
joyment of his own jokes. It was not till he 
and Sarah were well out of the little town, 
and away by themselves on the great moor 
which stretched beyond it, that -his manner 
altered and his talk ceased altogether. After 
walking on in silence for some little time, 
with his niece’s arm in his, he suddenly 
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stopped, looked ‘her earnestly and kindly j in 
the face, and la‘d his hand on hers. 

‘* Bhere is yet one thing more I want to 
ask you, my child,”’he said. ‘‘ The journey 
has put it out of my head, but it has been 
in my heart all the time. When we leave 
this place of Porthgenna, and get back to 
my house, you will not go away! you will 
not leave Uncle Joseph again*? Are you in 
service still, Sarah? Are you not your own 
master yet? ”’ 

‘*T was in service a few days since,’’ she 


answered. ‘* But I am free now. I have 
lost my place.’’ 

“Aha! You have lost your place ; and 
why?” 


** Because I would not hear an innocent 
person unjustly blamed. Because—”’ 

She checked herself. But the few words 
she had said were spoken with such a sud- 
denly heightened color, and with such an 
extraordinary emphasis and resolution of 
tone, that the old man opened his eyes as 
widely as possible, and looked at his niece in 
undisguised astonishment. 

** So! so! so!” he exclaimed. 
You have had a quarrel, Sarah? ’’ 

‘Hush! Don’t ask me any more ques- 
tions now!” she pleaded earnestly. “*T am 
too anxious and too frightened to answer. 
Uncle! this is Porthgenna Moor—this is the 
road T passed over, sixteen years ago, when I 
ran away to you. Q! let us get on, pray 
let us get on! I can’t think of any thing 
now but the house we are so near, and the 
risk we are going to run.” 

They went on quickly in silence. Hialf- 
an-hour’s rapid walking brought them to the 
highest elevation on the moor, and gave the 
whole western prospect grandly to their 
view. 

There below them was the dark, lonesome, 
spacious structure of Porthgenna Tower, 
with the sunlight already stealing round to- 
wards the windows of the west front! There 
was the path winding away to it gracefully 
over the brown moor, in curves of dazzling 
white! There, lower down, was the soli- 
tary old church, with the peaceful barial- 
ground nestling by its side. There, lower 
still, were the little scattered roofs of the 
fishermen’s cottages! And there, beyond 
all, was the changeless glory of the sea, with 
its old seething lines of white foam, with 


‘* What! 





the old winding margin of its yellow shores! 
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Sixteén long years—such years of sorrow, 
such years of suffering, such years of change, 
counted by the pulses of the living heart— 
had passed over the dead tranquility of 
Porthgenna, and had altered it as little as if 
they had all been contained in the lapse of 
a single day. 

The moments when the spirit within us is 
most deeply stirred, are almost invariably 
the moments also when its outward manifes- 
tations are hardest to detect. Our own 
thoughts fise above us; our own feelings lie 
deeper than we can reach. How seldom 
words ean help us, when their help is most 
wanted! How often our tears are dried up 
when we most long for them to relieve us! 
Was there ever a strong emotion in this 
world that could adequately express its own 
strength! What third person brought face 
to face with the old man and his niece, as 
they now stood together on the moor, would 
have suspected, to look at them, that the 
one was contemplating the landscape with 
nothing more than a stranger’s curiosity, and 
that the other was viewing it through the 
recollections of half a life-time. The eyes 
of both were dry, the tongues of both were 
silent, the faces of both were set with equal 
attention towards the prospect. Even be- 
tween themselves there was no real sympa- 
thy, no intelligible appeal from one spirit to 
the other. The old man’s quiet admiration 
of the view was not more briefly and readily 
expressed, when they moved forward and 
spoke to each other, than the customary 
phrases of assent by which his niece replied 
to the little that he said. How many mo- 
ments there are in this mortal life, when, 
with all our boasted powers of speech, the 
words of our vocabulary treachcrously fade 
out, and the page presents’ nothing to us 
but the sight of a perfect blank ! 

Slowly descending the slope of the moor, 
the uncle and niece drew nearer and nearer 
to Porthgenna Tower. They were within a 
quarter of an hour’s walk of the house, when 
Sarah stopped at a place where a second 
path intersected the main foot-track which 
they had hitherto been following. On the 
left hand as they now stood, the cross-path 
ran on until it was lost to the eye in the ex- 
panse of the moor. On the right hand, it 
led straight to the church. 

** What do we stop for now? ’’ asked Uncle 
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Joseph, looking first in one direction and then 
in the other. 

‘¢ Would you mind waiting for me here a 
little while, uncle? Ican’t pass the church- 
path——”’ she paused, in some trouble how 
to express herself—‘‘ without wishing (as 
I don’t know what may happen after we get 
to the house), without wishing to see—to 
look at something——’’ she stopped again, 
and turned her face wistfully towards the 
church. The tears which had never wetted 
her eyes at the first view of Porthgenna, 
were beginning to rise in them now. 

Uncle Joseph’s natural delicacy warned 
him that it would be best to abstain from 
asking her for any explanations. ‘‘ Go you 
where you like, to see what you like,” he 
said, patting her on the shoulder. ‘I shall 
stop here to make myself happy with my 
pipe; and Mozart shall come out of his 
cage, and sing a little in this fine fresh air.” 
He unslung the leather case from his shotlder 
while he spoke, took out the musical-box, 
and set it ringing its tiny peal to the second 
of the two aira which it was constructed to 
play—the minuet in Don Giovanni. Sarah 
left him looking about carefully, not for a 
seat for himself, but for a smooth bit of rock 
to place the box upon. When he had found 
this, he lit his pipe, and sat down to his 
musicand his smoking, like an epicure to a 
good dinner. ‘‘ Aha!’ he exclaimed to 
himself, looking round as composedly at the 
wild prospect on all sides of him, as if he was 
still in his own little parlor at Truro. 
‘Aha! Here is a fine big music-room, my 
friend Mozart, for you to sing in! Ouf! 
there is wind enough in this place to blow 
your pretty dance-tune out to sea, and give 
the sailor-people a taste of it as they roll 
about in their ships.”’ 

Meanwhile, Sarah walked on rapidly to- 
wards the church, and entered the inclosure 
of the little:burial-ground. Towards that 
same part of it, to which she had directed 
her steps on the morning of her mistress’ 
death, she now turned her face again, after 
a lapse of sixteen years. Here, at least, the 
march of time had left its palpable track— 
its footprints, whose marks were graves. 
How many a little spot of ground, empty 
when she last saw it, had its mound and its 
headstone now! Theone grave thatshe had 





come to see—the grave which had stood 
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apart in the byegone days, had companion- 
graves on the.right hand and on the left. 
She could not have singled it out, but for 
the weather-stains on the headstone, which 
told of storm and rain passing over it, that 
had not passed over the rest. The mound 
was still kept in shape; but the grass grew 
long, and waved a dreary welcome to her, as 
the wind swept through it. She knelt down 
by the stone, and tried to read the inscrip- 
tion. The black paint which had once 
made the carved words distinct, was all 
flayed off from them now. To any other 
eyes but hers, the very name of the dead 
man would have been hard to trace. She 
sighed heavily, as she followed the letters 
of the inscription mechanichally one by one, 
with her finger : 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
HUGH POLWHEAL, 
AGED 26 YEARS. 

HE MET WITH HIS DEATH 
THROUGH THE FALL OF A ROCK 
IN 
PORTHGENNA MINE, 
DECEMBER 17TH, 1823. 


Her hand lingered over the letters after it 
had followed them to the last line ; and she 
bent forward and pressed her lips on the 
stone. 

‘* Better so! ’’ she said to herself, as she 
rose from her knees, and looked down at 
the inscription for the last time. ‘‘ Better 
it should fade out so! Fewer strangers’ 
eyes will see it; fewer strangers’ feet will 
follow it where mine have been—he will lie 
all the quieter in the place of his rest ! ’’ 

She brushed the tears from her eyes, and 
gathered a few blades of grass from the 
grave—then left the churchyard. Outside 
the hedge that surrounded the inclosure, she 
stopped for a moment, and drew from the 
bosom of her dress the little book of Wes- 
ley’s Hymns, which she had taken with her 
from the desk in her bedroom on the morning 
of her flight from Porthgenna. The withered 
remains of the grass that she had plucked 
from the grave, sixteen years ago, lay be- 
tween the pages still. She added to them 
the fresh fragments that she had just 
gathered, replaced the book in the bosom of 
her dress, and hastened back over the moor 
to the spot where the old man was waiting 
for her. 

She found him packing up the musical- 
box again in its leather case. ‘A 
wind,”’ he said, holding up the palm of his 
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hand to the fresh breeze that was sweeping 
over the moor. ‘* A very good wind indeed, 
if you take him by himself—but a bitter bad 
wind if you take him with Mozart. He 
blows off the tune as if it was the hat on my 
head. You come back, my child, just at the 
nick of time—just when my pipe is done, 
and Mozart is ready to travel along the road 
once more. Ah, have you got the crying 
look in your eyes again, Sarah! What 
have you met with to make you cry? So! 
so! I see—the fewer questions I ask just 
now, the better you will like me. Good. 
I have done. No! I havea last question 
yet. What are we standing here for? why 
do we not goon?”’ — 

‘¢ Yes, yes—you are right, Uncle Joseph 
—let us go on at once. I shall lose all the 
little courags I have, if we stay here much 
longer looking at the house.”’ 

They proceeded down the path without 
another moment of delay. When they had 
reached the end of it, they stood opposite 
the eastern boundary wall of Porthgenna 
Tower. The principal entrance to the house, 
which had been very rarely used of late 
years, was in the west front, and was ap- 
proached by a terrace road that overlooked 
the sea. The smaller entrance, which was 
generally used, was situated on the south 
side of the building, and led through the 
servants’ offices to the great hall and the 
west staircase. Sarah’s old experience of 
Porthgenna guided her instinctively towards 
this part of the house. She led her com- 
panion on, until they gained the southern 
angle of the east wall—then stopped and 
looked about her. Since they had passed 
the postman and had entered on the moor, 
they had not set eyes on a living creature; 
and still, though they were now under the 
very walls of Porthgenna, neither man, wo- 
man, nor child—not even a domestic animal 
—appeared in view. 

‘* It is very lonely here,’’ said Sarah, look- 
ing round her distrustfully. ‘* Much lonelier 
than it used to be.”’ 

‘* Ts it only to tell me what I can see for 
myself, that you are stopping now? ’’ asked 
Uncle Joseph, whose inveterate cheerfulness 
would have been proof against the solitude 
of Sahara itself, , 

‘© No, no!’’ she answered, in a quick, 
anxious whisper. ‘‘ But the bell we must 
ring at is so close--only round there—I 
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should like to know what we are tosay when 
we come face to face with the servant. You 
told me it was time enough to think about 
that when we were at the door. Uncle! 
we are all but at thedoor now. What shall 
we do?” 

“ The first thing to do,”’ said Uncle Jo- 
seph, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ is surely to 
ring.”’ 

‘¢ Yes—but when the servant comes, what 
are we to say?”’ 

‘* Say? ’’ repeated Uncle Joseph, knitting 
his eyebrows quite fiercely with the effort of 
thinking, and rapping his forehead with his 
forefinger, just under his hat. ‘Say? 
Stop, stop, stop, stop. Ah! I have got it! 
Iknow! Make yourself quite easy, Sarah. 
The moment the door is opened, all the 
speaking to the servant shall be done by 
me.” 

‘©, how you relieve me! What shall 
you say?” 

“Say? This;—‘ How do you do? We 
have come to see the house.’ ”’ 

When he had disclosed that remarkable 
expedient for effecting an entrance into 
Porthgenna Tower, he spread out both his 
hands interrogatively, drew back several 
paces from his niece, and looked at her with 
the serenely self-satisfied air of a man who 
has leapt, at one mental bound, from a doubt 
to a discovery. 

Sarah gazed at him in sebaitiliinani. The 
expression of absolute conviction on his face 
staggered her. The poorest of all the poor 
excuses for gaining admission into the house, 
which she herself had thought of, and had 
rejected, during the previous night, seemed 
like the very perfection of artifice by com- 
parison with such a childishly simple ex- 
pedient as that suggested by Uncle Joseph. 
And yet there he stood, apparently quite 
convinced that he had hit on the means of 
smoothing away all obstacles at once. Not 
knowing what to say, not believing suff- 
ciently in the validity of her own doubts to 
venture on openly expressing an opinion 
either one way or the other, she took the 
last refuge that was now left open to her— 
she endeavored to gain time. 

“‘Tt is very, very good of you, uncle, to 
take all the difficulty of speaking to the 
servant on your own shoolders,’’ she said; 
the hidden despondency at her heart ex- 
pressing itself, in spite of her, in the faintness 
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of her voice, and the forlorn perplexity of 
her eyes. ‘* But would you mind waiting a 
little before we ring at the door, and walking 
up and down for a few minutes by the side 
of this wall, where nobody is likely to see 
us? I want to get a little more time to pre- 
pare myself for the trial that I have to go 
through; and—and in case the servant 
makes any difficulties about letting us in—I 
mean difficulties that we cannot just now 
anticipate—would it not be as well to think 
of something else to say at the door? Per- 
haps, if you were to consider again——”’ 

‘¢ There is not the least need,”’ interposed, 
Uncle Jozeph. ‘I have only to speak to 
the servant, and—crick! crack—you will 
see that we shall get in. But, I will walk 
up and down as long as you please. There 
is no reason, because I have done all my 
thinking in one moment, that you should 
have done all your thinking in one moment, 
too. No, no, no—no reason at all.’’ Say- 
ing those words with a patronizing air, and 
a self-satisfied smile, which would have 
been irresistibly comical under any less 
critical circumstances, the old man again 
offered his arm to his neice, and led her 
back over the broken ground that lay under 
the eastern wall of Porthgenna Tower. 

While Sarah was waiting in doubt outside 
the walls, it happened, by a curious coinci- 
dence, that another person, vested with the 
highest domestic authority, was also waiting 
in doubt inside the walls. This person was 
no other than the housekeeper of Porth- 
genna Tower; and the cause of her perplex- 
ity was nothing less than the letter which 
had been delivered by the postman that very 
morning. 

It was a letter from Mrs. Frankland, 
which had been written after she had held a 
long conversation with her husband and Mr. 
Orridge, on receiying the last fragments of 
information which the doctor was able to 
communicate in reference to Mrs. Jazeph. 

The housekeeper had read the letter 
through over and over again, and was more 
puzzled and astonished by it at every fresh 
reading. She was now waiting for the re- 
turn of the steward, Mr. Munder, from his 
occupations out of doors, with the intention 
of taking his opinion on the singular com- 
munication which she had received from her 
mistress. 

While Sarah and her Uncle were still 
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walking up and down outside the eastern 
wall, Mr. Munder entered the housekeeper’s 
room. He was one of those tall, grave, 
benevolent-looking men, with a conical 
head, a deep voice, a slow step, and a heavy 
maaner, who passively contrive, by some 
inscrutable process, to get a great reputa- 
tion for wisdom without the trouble of say- 
ing or doing any thing to deserve it. All 
round the Porthgenna neighborhood, the 
steward was popularly spoken of as a re- 
markably sound, sensible man; and the 
housekeeper, although a sharp woman in 


a large extent in the geenral delusion. 

‘‘Good morning, Mrs. Pentreath,”’ said 
Mr. Munder. ‘* Any news to-day?’’ What 
a weight and importance his deep voice 
and his impressively slow method of using 
it, gave to those two insignificant sentences! 

‘‘ News, Mr. Munder, that will astonish 
you,’’ replied the housekeeper. ‘‘I have 
received a letter this morning from Mrs. 
Frankland, which is, without any exception, 
the most mystifying thing of the sort I ever 
met with. I am told to communicate the 
letter to you ; and I have been waiting the 
whole morning to hear your opinion of it. 
Pray, sit down, and give me all your atten- 
tion—for I do positively assure you that the 
letter requires it.”’ . 

Mr. Munder sat down, and became the 
picture of attention immediately—not of 
ordinary attention which can be wearied, but 
of judicial attention, which knows no fatigue, 
and is superior alike to the power of dullness 
and the power of time. The housekeeper, 
without wasting the precious minutes—Mr. 
Munder’s minutes, which ranked next on the 


scale of importance to a prime minister's !— 
opened her mistress’ letter, and, resisting 
the natural temptation to make a few more 
prefatory remarks on it, immediately favored 
the steward with the first paragraph, in the 


following terms: 
‘¢Mrs. Pentreath,— 


‘*You must be tired of receiving letters 
from me, fixing a day for the arrival of my 
husband and myself. On this, the third 
occasion of my writing to you about our 
plans, it will be best, [ think, to make no 
third appointment, but merely to say that 
we shall leave West Winston for Porthgenna 
the moment I can get the doctor’s permission 


to travel.’’ 


«So far,” remarked Mrs. Pentreath, plac- 
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ing’ the letter on her lap, and smoothing it 
out rather irritably while she spoke—*‘ so 
far, there is nothing of much consequence. 
The letter certainly seems to me (between 
ourselves) to be written in rather poor 
language—too much like common talking, to 
come up to my idea of what a lady’s style 
of composition ought to be—but that isa 
matter of opinion. I can’t say, and I should 
be the last person to wish to say, that the 
beginning of Mrs. Frankland’s letter is not, 
upon the whole, perfectly clear. It is the 
middle and the end that I wish to consult 
you about, Mr. Munder.”’ 

*‘ Just so,” said Mr. Munder. Only two 
words, but what volumes of meaning in them! 
The housekeeper cleared her throat with ex- 
traordinary loudness and elaboration, and 
read on thus: 


‘My principal object in writing these 
lines is to request, by Mr. Frankland’s 
desire, that you and Mr. Munder will en- 
deavor to ascertain, as privately as possible, 
whether a person now travelling in Caves 
—in whom we happen to be much interestéd 
—hag been yet seen in the neighborhood of 
Porthgenna. The person in question is 
known to us by the name of Mrs. Jazeph. 
She is an elderly woman, of quiet lady-like 
manners, looking nervous and in delicate 
health. She dresses, according to our ex- 
perience of her, with extreme propriety and 
neatness, and in dark colors. Her eyes have 
a singular expression of timidity, her voice is 
—_ soft and low, and her manner is 
requently marked by extreme hesitation. I 
am thus particular in describing her, in case 
she should not be travelling under the name 
by which we know her. 
‘ For reasons, which it is not necessary to 
state, both my husband and myself think it 
robable that, at some former period of her 
ife, Mrs. Jazeph may have been con- 
nected with the Porthgenna neighborhood. 
Whether this be the fact or no, it is indis- 
putably certain that she is familiar with 
the interior of Porthgenna Tower, and that 
she has an interest of some kind, quite in- 
cemprehensible to us, in the house. Coup- 
ling these facts with the knowledge we have 
of her being now in Cornwall, we think it 
just within the range of possibility, that 
you, or Mr. Munder, or some other person 
in our employment, may meet with her; and 
we are particularly anxious, if she should 
by any chance ask to see the house, not only 
that you should show her over it with per- 
fect readiness and civility, but also that you 
should take private and particular notice of 
her conduct from the time when she enters 
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the building to the time when she leaves it. 
Do not let her out of your sight for a mo- 
ment; and, if possible, pray get some trust- 
worthy person to follow her unperceived, 
and ascertain where she goes to, after she 
has quitted the house. It is of the most 
vital importance that these intructions 
(strange as it may seem to you) should be 
implicitly obeyed to the very letter. 

‘*T have only room and time to add, that 
-we know nothing to the discredit of this 
person, and that we particularly desire you 
will manage matters with sufficient discre- 
tion (in case you should meet with her) to 
prevent her from having any suspicion that 

ou are acting under orders, or that you 
Lave any especial interest in watching her 
movements. You will be good enough to 
communicate this letter to the steward, and 
you are at mag 8 to repeat the instructions 
in it to any other trustworthy person, if 
necessary. 
“‘ Yours truly, 

‘* RosaMonD FRANKLAND. 

““P. §.—I_ have left my room, and the 
baby is getting on charmingly.” 

‘* There! ’’ said the housekeeper. ‘‘ Who 
is to make head or tail of that, I should 
like to know! Did you ever, in all your 
experience, Mr. Munder, meet with sucha 
letter before? Here is a very heavy respon- 
sibility laid on our shoulders, without one 
word of explanation. I have been puzzling 
my brains about what their interest in this 
mysterious woman can be, the whole morn- 
ing ; and the more I think the less comes of 
it. What is your opinion, Mr. Munder? 
We ought to do something immediately. 
Is there any course in particular which you 
feel disposed to point out?’ 

Mr. Munder coughed softly, crossed his 
right leg over his left, put his head criti- 
cally on one side, coughed softly for the 
second time, and looked at the housekeeper. 
If it had belonged to any other man in the 
world, Mrs. Pentreath would have consid- 
ered that the face which now confronted 
her’s expressed nothing but the most pro- 
found and vacant bewilderment. But it was 
Mr. Munder’s face, and it was only to be 
jooked at confidingly, with sentiments of 
respectful expectation, 
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‘¢ T rather think—’’ began Mr. Munder. 

‘* Yes!” said the housekeeper. eagerly. 

Before another word could be spoken, the 
maid-servant entered the room to lay the 
cloth for Mrs. Pentreath’s dinner. 

‘‘ There, there! never mind now, Betsey,” 
said the housekeeper, impatiently. ‘‘ Don’t 
lay the cloth till Tring for you. Mr. Mun- 
der and I have something very important to 
talk about, and we can’t be interrupted just 

et.” 

She had hardly said the word, before an 
interruption of the most unexpected kind 
happened. The door-bell rang. This wasa 
very unusual occurrence at Porthgenna 
Tower. The few persons who had any occa- 
sion to come to the house on domestic busi- 
ness, always entered by a small side-gate, 
which was left on the latch in the day 
time. 

‘‘ Who in the world can that be? ’’ ex. 
claimed Mrs. Pentreath, hastening to the 
window, which commanded a side view of 
the lower door-steps. 

The first object that met her eye when she 
looked out, was a lady standing on the low- 
est step—a lady dressed very neatly in quiet, 
dark colors. 

‘¢Good Heavens, Mr. Munder!”’’ cried 
the housekeeper, hurrying back to the table, 
and snatching up Mrs. Frankland’s letter, 
which she had left on it. ‘There is a 
stranger waiting at the door at this very 
moment—or, at least, a woman—and 
dressed. neatly, dressed in dark colors! You 
might knock me down, Mr. Munder, with a 
feather! Stop, Betsey;—stop where you 
are!’? 

‘*T was only going, ma’am, to answer the 
door,’’ said Betsey, in amazement. 

‘* Stop where you are,’’ reiterated Mra. 
Pentreath, composing herself by a great 
effort. ‘‘I happen to have certain reasons, 
on this particular occasion, for descending 
out of my own place and putting myself 
into yours. Stand out of the way, you 
staring fool! Iam going up-stairs myself, 
to answer that ring at the door.”’ 
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From The National Magazine. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

Mr. Jzrrotp is now in his fifty-fourth 
year. Born in 1803, at which time his 
father was manager of the Sheerness Thea- 
tre, he went to sea, when twelve years of 
age, as a midshipman in the Royal Navy. 
His last voyage in this capacity was when 
the ship on board of which he served brought 
over a portion of the British wounded from 
Waterloo. After the Peace of 1815, he left 
the Navy and was apprenticed to a printer 
in London. He had worked as a compositor 
for some years when he made his first at- 
tempts in literature as a theatrical critic. 
At the age of twenty he wrote his Black-eyed 
Susan. During the four-and-thirty years 
which have elapsed since that well-known 
play first moved and delighted the nightly 
crowds at the Surrey Theatre and at Drury 
Lane, Mr. Jerrold has continued to act on 
the public with his pen, as a writer of drama 
after drama,—as a writer of essays, 
sketches, and tales for magazines, and for 
separate publication,—as one of the chief 
contributors to Punch since its second num- 
ber,—and as the editor, in succession, of 
several monthly periodicals, and two weekly 
newspapers. The result has been that we 
now possess, as the collected body of his 
writings, a considerable number of volumes ; 
and that whosoever, either in Britain or 
out of Britain, knows any thing of contem- 
porary British literature, is familiar with the 
name of Douglas Jerrold. 

Very few celebrated men stand the test of 
being personally seen and listened to. It 
ought not to be so, but such is the fact. 
Most decidedly, however, it is not so with 
Mr. Jerrold. Personally he is one of the 
most impressive meh in London. His eager, 
courageous, somewhat wild, but sensitive 
face, with a dash of Nelson in it, as well as 
in his spare figure—would arrest attention 
even where he was not known. And then 
his talk, wherever he is known! By this 
time it is no secret that he is reputed in 
London literary circles to be the wittiest 
man going. In grave, downright, or discur- 
sive conversation, or in eloquent and varied 
monologue, there may be others of our me- 
tropolitan men of letters who come up to 
him, or surpass him ; but in the one quality 
of wit, and, above all, in the faculty of in- 
stant, pungent, flashing, blasting retort, he 
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is believed to have no equal. Not that he is 
a peculiarly argumentative or combative 
man, far less that he is really cynical or ill- 
natured. His ordinary or spontaneous talk 
is bright, free, various, anecdotic, fanciful, 
and often very earnest, though still charac- 
terized by the play of wit. But the fashion 
of ‘* wit-combats,’’ even among friends, has 
not yet gone out; and often where there is 
no difference at all, or where, if there is a 
difference, it is a perfectly amicable one, 
something will be said by some one present 
containing within it the elemental possibility 
of a jest,—a jest confirmative, a jest criti- 
cal, a jest sarcastic, a jest dissolvent, a jest 
personal to the speaker, or a jest purely 
arbitrary and fantastic. Then is Mr. Jer- 
rold’s moment. A flash, and it is out! 
Away somewhere among the affinities, ere 
one could count two, the thing has been 
caught; a word has been doubled up, an 
analogy seized on the wing; two ideas that 
had lain apart since chaos are suddenly 
brought together ; the quickest hearer has it 
first; the laugh goes round like a cracker; 
and, just when the rest are done, the meta- 
physical Scotchman at the end of the table 
cries out, *‘I see it,’? and sends round the 
laugh again. When the jest is confirmative 
or fantastic, all are pleased; when it is 
critical, or sarcastic, or dissolvent, the 
speaker may go on at the peril of another; 
when it is personal and no harm is meant, a 
good fellow will keep his temper. There is, 
perhaps, no conversation in which Mr. Jer- 
rold takes a part that does not elicit from 
him half-a-dozen of supremely good things 
of the kind described. To recollect such good 
things is proverbially difficult; and hence 
many of Jerrold’s die within the week, or 
never get beyond three miles from Covent 
Garden. Some, however, live and get into 
circulation—a little the worse for wear—in 
the provinces ; and not a few have been ex- 
ported. One joke of his was found lately 
beating about the coasts of Sweden, seeking 
in vain for a competent Swedish translator; 
and the other day, a tourist from London, 
seeing two brawny North Britons laughing 
together immoderately on a rock near Cape 
Wrath, with a heavy sea dashing at their 
feet, discovered that the cause of their mirth 
was a joke of Mr. Jerrold’s which they had 
intercepted on its way to the Shetlands. A 
collection of Jerroldiana, we should suppose, 
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would be found as good, of its kind, as a 
similarcollection of the witticisms of Sydney 
Smith ; not so numerous, perhaps, nor 80 
rich and unctuous individually, but many 
of them fiercer and more keenly barbed. 
All this is so well known, that there is no 
harm in saying it here. And on this score 
alone Mr. Jerrold would be remarkable 
among his contemporaries. The power of 
saying brilliant and truly witty things is in 
itself a form of intellect. And in whatever 
degree of estimation this form of intellect 
may be held, as compared with others, it is 
so rare in its higher varieties, that those 
who possess it pre-eminently have at all 
times been men of mark. But it would be 
a great misconception of Mr. Jerrold to 
think of him solely as a wit in this narrow 
sense. If he is to be described by the word 
‘wit’ atall, then the word must be under- 
stood, not in its present restricted sense, but 
in the larger and more general sense in 
which it was used in the days of Ben Jon- 
son, and for a century afterwards. We 
have already said that even his social talk, 
out of which his witticisms are scattered, by 
no means consists of witticisms, but is only 
seasoned by them. They are the glittering 
particles of his talk, but not its substance. 
He is a man of keen, strong, energetic intel- 
lect, taking interest in a wide range of top- 
ics, and not holding the gift of his wit, as is 
too often the case, on the miserable constitu- 
tional condition of always flying low. In 
the course of a varied, and often hard life, 
he has acquired a large store of experience, 
—many reminiscences of men and events, an 
intimate knowledge of the weaknesses and 
follies of the world, and a sharp perception 
of characters and motives; but he has pre- 
served through all a fresh and enthusiastic 
spirit, an unspoilt faculty of scorn, and an 
admiration for what is fine and heroic. He 
is the very reverse of a pococurante; and in 
an age of commerce, it is not Plutus that be 
worships. Add to this that, though in the 
main a self-taught man, his culture, even in 
the sholastic sense of the term, is more ex- 
tensive than that of many who pass as 
scholars. While a printer’s apprentice he 
was a hard and diligent reader. He taught 
himself French and Latin, and read enough 
in both to be quiteat home in allusion to 
whatis best in the classic literature of either. 
But it was in English literature that he 
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revelled. From the age of Chaucer, down 
through that of Shakspeare to the later 
ages of the Restoration, Queen Anne, and: 
the Georges, he read with ardor and with 
no stinted choice, though preferring natu- 
rally the poets and their nearest kinsman in 
prose ; and to this day there is no greater 
lover of Shakspeare and our higher poets 
among us, and there are few whose ac- 
quaintance with English literature as a 
whole is more effective and genuine. Very 
few either keep up so steadily with our con- 
temporary literature; and his tastes and 
preferences there are not for what is com- 
mon or low in intellectual pitch, but for 
what is high, beautiful, or original. Ten- 
nyson has no more appreciating reader, and 
his admiration for Browning is something 
special. In short, there could be no greater 
mistake than to think of Jerrold primarily 
or exclusively as a wit or humorist. The 
basis of his nature is fire, fervor, a keen and 
even vehement sensibility to wrong, or what 
seems to besuch. On this, by the exercise 
of a strong and inquisitive intellect, he has 
piled a number of opinions and acquired 
ideas on social and other topics ; and wit, 
after all, is but his intellectual instrument 
in the act of expression. Only in this way 
will his wit itself be understood, or his 
writings properly interpreted. 

By a large proportion of his compositions, 
Mr. Jerrold does belong to the class of hu- 
morists, or comic writers. It has been said 
and said truly, by a great critic, that the 
predominance of the humorous at any time. 
in a literature is an omen of its approaching 
decrepitude ; and certainly the tendency to 
the comic has at present reached such a point 
in our British literature, that a check might 
be administered with advantage. But hu- 
mor in due proportion has its function: 
every free nation ought to have its Punch; 
and in humorists like Dickens, Thackeray, 
Jerrold, and some others that might be 
named, we have—even were their genius 
solely that of humor—not only such fune- 
tionaries of the class as we can afford to 
have, but such as every healthy literature 
ought to have. It is needless to say that, 
as humorists, the three writers whom we 
have named have their characteristic differ- 
ences. Every one knows that the humor of 
Thackeray differs eseentially from that of 
Dickens, and that the humor of Jerrold is 
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unlike either. In Jerrold the fiery element 
of personal feeling is more continually pres- 
ent; the imagination is not permitted the 
same passive and prolonged exercise of itself, 
but is more trammelled by an immediate pur- 
pose. His humor, as compared with that 
of the others, is as cognac compared to 
wine; less of it at a time serves. They 
may be read on and on to almost any length 
by those who enjoy their respective styles 
without a sense of satiety ; he sooner chafes 
and fatigues even those who relish him most 
by his pungent and abrupt sentences. 
Hence, while his shorter sketches—such as 
his inimitable ‘* Caudle Lectures,’’ and some 
of his other contributions to Punch—have 
been so popular; while he excels in brief 
single delineations of character; and while 
all his writings abound in sharp and delicate 
observations, and in the truest turns of wit 
and comic fancy (and it is observable how 
rarely his wit in writing takes the mere ver- 
bal form of the pun),—he has by no means 
been. so successful as his two great contem- 
poraries in comic fiction on the scale of the 
extensive novel, where imagination of scen- 
ery, imagination of incident, and imagina- 
tion of physiognomy and character, com- 
bine to- produce a broad and continuous 
story. 

With the exception always of Mrs. Caudle, 
and perhaps of Mrs. Jericho and Sir Arthur 
Hodmadod in The Man made of Money, he 
has not, by his tales, added to our British 
gallery of comic portraits characters that 
remain 80 distinctly and permanently in the 
popular memory as the Pickwicks, the 
Wellers, the Swivellers, and other number- 
less creations of Dickens; or the Major 
Pendennis, the Mr. Foker, or the Captain 
Costigan, of Thackeray. ‘‘ The truth is,’’ 
says one of his critics, ‘‘the moralist, the 
satirist, prevails in Mr. Jerrold over the 
artist. His creations are in most cases but 
vehicles for some feeling or opinion” (this 
is shown, by the by, in the names he gives 
to his characters, which are often, like those 
in Ben Jonson’s dramas, rather formal labels 
than names); *‘ and it is more rarely that, 
laying aside intention and preference, he 
revels in his own fancies. As in Alsop’s 
fables, the moral is often in the mind first, 
and the fiction is made to order. This very 
defect, however, is the obverse side of a 
merit. Consider Mr. Jerrold as a man of 
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thought and feeling working in the element 
of fiction ; and then, giving him all the more 
credit when he does from time to time con- 
tribute an original physiognomy to our port- 
folio of comic portraits, you will yet cease 
to regard this as his proper business, and 
will be content if his tales are so constructed 
that each of them, the names and figures 
vanishing, shall leave its impression as a 
whole.”? To this we may add,, that the 
moral fiction, if not so popular a form of 
art as the fiction pure and poetical, still isa 
form of art. And in this style of art, not 
only are some of Mr. Jerrold’s shorter tales, 
as in his two series entitled Men of Charac- 
ter and Cakes and Ale, fine specimens, but 
even his longer and continuous fictions, such 
as The Man made of Money, have striking 
points of merit. The canons of invention 
are here different from those which hold in 
the pure novel ; but there are canons of in- 
vention here too. When Mr. Jerrold, in his 
Man made of Money, makes the hero liter- 
ally what the name implies,—a living per- 
sonage, whose flesh consists miraculously of 
bank-notes,—it is clear that he had in his 
mind a type of comic fiction different from 
that of the natural comic novel. The type 
may not be popular; but it is legitimate, 
and has precedents in Swift and other au- 
thorities in our fictitious literature. 

But whatever may have been Mr. Jerrold’s 
success compared with some of his contem- 
poraries in the direct fiction or tale, there is 
a kindred department of imaginative litera- 
ture in which his supremacy is admitted. 
He is almost alone as a writer of genuine 
English comedies. It is a curious fact, that 
since the rise of the English novel, the Eng- 
lish drama, as a form of true and classic 
authorship, has declined. Since the middle 
of the last century, there has been abund- 
ance of play-writing and farce-writing to 
supply the passing wants of the stage; but 
there have been few men of genius who have 
applied their genius conscientiously and 
carefully to the continuation, by sterling 
new works, of that which was once the 
favorite form of our national literature. In 
true English comedy, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
and one or two others, break the long in- 
terval between us and the days of Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. Of this form of 
literary art, Jerrold, in an age of farce and 
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the French, is almost a solitary representa- 
tive. The thirteen dramas which he has 
reprinted among his collective works, begin- 
ning in order of time with his Black-eyed 
Susan and his Rent Day, and ending with 
his Time works Wonders, and others lately 
represented, have upheld on the stage, and 
uphold still, wherever they are acted, the 
reputation of simple and classic English 
comedy; and when read at home, they 
charm equally by their plot and construc- 
tion, and their brilliant and witty dialogue. 
Indeed, those very peculiarities of his genius 
which operate against him in the novel, fit 
him for mastery in the comic drama. Here 
also his English style is seen to perfection ; 
the conditions of the dialogue and the rapid 
action suiting it exactly, and having proba- 
bly helped to form it. 

No more as a writer than as a man is Mr. 
Jerrold exclusively a wit or satirist or humor- 
ist. As Dickens and Thackeray, though 


from the general form of most of their 
writings they are called comic novelists, 
have written much that is not to be classed 
as comic, and have intermingled their most 


comic writings with passages and episodes of 
quite another order (to such an extent, 
indeed, that they might preferably be spoken 
of as novelists or writers of prose-fiction, 
with no adjective appended), so it is with 
Mr. Jerrold. Many of his writings are 
rather essays, or descriptive sketches or 
fantasies in prose, than satires or composi- 
tions of mere wit ; and in all his writings, 
even the most purely witty, there are touches 
and passages of pathos, simple description, 
criticism, and argument. Some of his 
shorter tales are pathetic and poetical 
throughout. His earnest nature, too, is 
perpetually breaking forth in direct invec- 
tive ; and occasionally he couches his mean- 
ing imaginatively in an apologue, or in a 
species of ghastly allegory, reminding us of 
Swift’s description of the Strulbrugs, and of 
similar passages in some of the German 
humorists. Of course, however, it isin his 
writings as a journalist that his direct opin- 
ions are most explicitly manifested. To 
almost any man of letters the position of a 
journalist is a trying one; and this not 
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merely from the necessity which it imposes 
of hurried writing, but from a deeper rea- 
son, inherent in the nature of the position 
itself. It is the required duty of a journalist 
to be perpetually saying ay or no on ques- 
tions as they arise ; whereas a man left to 
himself has many other things to do in the 
world than to say either ay or no on ques- 
tions, and may often meet with cases in 
which neither the one nor the dther would 
seem appropriate, but only silence or wonder 
or speculation. Hence the position of a 
journalist, by an over-cultivation of the ay- 
and-no habit, is a sad trial of intellectual 
sobriety. The proper men to be journalists, 
accordingly, are those who already, as men, 
have made up their minds ay or noon a 
great number of contemporary social topics. 
From what we have said of Mr. Jerrold’s 


idiosyncrasy, it is clear that in essential 


respects he has the vocation to be a journal- 
ist. Not only is hea man of certain pro- 
nounced tendencies of opinion, he is @ man 
who has long ago said ay or no to himself 
on many individual points of current cun- 
troversy. Hence, as a journalist on what is 
called the ‘liberal side,’’ he is consistent 
with himself from first to last. It isin his 
nature also, we believe, to limit his emphatic 
advocacy one way or the other in this capac- 
ity to those cases, or their direct corollaries, 
on which he has independently as a man 
made up his mind, and so to leave a large 
margin for agreement, mutual tolerance, 
and further consideration. Within the field 
of his fixed social and political beliefs, he 
gives and takes hard blows; and as the 
editor of a weekly journal of immense cir- 
culation, his influence one way or the other 
is undoubtedly great. At present this ed-, 
itorship and detached weekly contributions 
to Punch divide his whole activity. One 
cannot but hope, however, for his return in 
due time (if even serially, as before in the 
pages of Punch; but, better still, in sepa- 
rate and completed form) to pureand uncon- 
troversial literature. The drama he seems 
to have given up as thankless; and we hear 
of no tale that he hason hand. Why not 
break new ground in literary biography? 





Nay, why not in autobiography? 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MUTINY OF THE GRANT HIGH- 
LANDERS. 
BY ONE OF THE MUTINEERS. 


Bzrors entering on the subject in hand, 
the reader will be pleased to bear with me 
while I give a brief relation of the circum- 
stances which brought me in connection with 
the Grant Highlanders, and of the doings of 
the regiment previous to the mutiny. 

I am one of those unfortunates who never 
saw their father. Mine died a week before 
my birth, and my mother married a dis- 


woman !—happy would it have been for 
her, and for me too, had she remained 
faithful to the memory of her first husband, 
for thie cruelty and debauchery of her second 
sent her to an early grave, and drove her 
boy forth a wanderer from the home that 
should have sheltered him. Thus, while yet 
a parent’s guiding hand should have been 
with me, I was cast upon the mercies of a 
strange world, and forced to take an active 
part in the great battle of life. 

After struggling with difficulties such as 
only the friendless have to encounter, I at 
length reached that period which was to 
mark my future destiny. This was in 1794, 
when I would be about fifteen years of age, 
tall, strong, and prematurely manly. Sir 
James Grant-was then engaged in raising a 
new regiment—the 97th, or Grant High- 
landers; and many lads from the district in 
which I lived—a lonesome valley in Inver- 
ness-shire—enlisted under his banner. At 
first I felt no desire to follow their example, 
for the remembrance of a certain red coat, 
which at one time lay in a drawer in my 
mother’s kitchen, and which had engendered 
a dislike to all soldiers, now arose vividly 
before me. One beautiful spring morning, 
however, as I was tending cattle on an up- 
land pasture, there came floating on the 
freshening breeze, which hurried oceanward, 
sounds of distant music. I was wondering 
and debating with myself whence they pro- 
ceeded, when suddenly I beheld a numerous 
band of red-coats emerge from the gorge of 
a gloomy valley at an angle.of the hill 
whereon I was standing. It was a glorious 
sight to my young eyes, that first beholding 
of a regiment of soldiers, as rank by rank 
they issued from the darkness into the sun- 
shine, which fell, as it were, in showers of 


On, on they came, and the merry roll of 
the drum set my heart dancing. My whole 
nature seemed to undergo a revolution. 
Old antipathies were forgotten, and, giddy 
with delight, I hastened down the hill to 
meet the approaching Highlanders, for it 
was Sir James Grant’s new regiment on the 
march to Fort George. ° 

In the mood of mind which possessed me, 
it required no ‘‘ oily tongue persuasive *’ to 
induce me to become a king’s man, nor had 
I before my eyes the fear of breaking the 
heart of a poor old mother, or that of a 
sweetheart, therefore I readily accepted the 
shilling which Lieutenant Macdonald offered 
me. Sending my dog, Chance, off to watch 
the cattle until a more trustworthy servant 
than I should come, I marched away with a 
swaggering air from the hills of my boy- 
hood, never more to behold them, except 
through the dim mists of the far away. 

Drill, drill, drill!—months of continuous 
drill, and then we were pronounced fit for 
duty. In the summer of 1794, we, to- 
gether with the Gordon and Seaforth High- 
Manders, sailed from Fort George for South- 
hampton in Epgland. We had scarcely got 
settled in our new quarters ere we got the 
route for the island of Guernsey, where we 
passed a miserable winter—our duty being 
onerous, rations scanty, and the weather se- 
vere. Glad, indeed, were we when the 
spring of ’95 saw us once more safely located 
on the shores of Old England. 

But there is no rest for the wicked. 
Government having now more need of our 
aid on the sea than on the land, bethought 
themselves of rendering us available as sea- 
soldiers ; and, in conformity with this idea, we 
were lent, as it were, for a short season, to 
the marine service. 

In our new character, we joined the 
Channel-fleet under Lord Bridport. To us 
it was a mere pleasure-cruise, until the 21st 
of June, when a frigate brought us in- 
telligence that the enemy’s fleet were out; 
but, much to the chagrin of Jack, a heavy © 
gale was blowing at the time, which forced 
us to remain inactive, and to tack about, 
under easy sail. At midnight, however, the 
wind somewhat abated, and, by the first 
streaks of morning, we descried the enemy 
right ahead. Cheer after cheer rent the 
welkin, as his lordship’s signal for a general 
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the breeze. On board our wooden bulwarks 
all were as lifeful and mirthful as if they 
had been hasting to a bridal-feast—and 80 
they were—but Death, unthought of, was 
the bridegroom. 

The chase continued all that day and 
night, for the gale had lulled to a dead 
calm ; and as screws were then unthought of, 
our progress was slow. O how we did 
whistle for a few puffs of our late visitant, 
the gale! At four in the morning of the 
28d, a fine breeze sprung up to our whistling, 
and ere two more hours had passed, the 
French were brought within range of our 
long Toms. The Irresistible, the Orion, 
the Robert, and the Colossus—on board of 
which last vessel I was—being the head- 
most ships-of-the-line, were the firs’: to enter 
into action. 

This was the first fight in which we High- 
land marines had been engaged. We cer- 
tainly did feel strangely out of our element, 
cooped up within wooden walls, unable to 
dash forward at once to the charge. 

It is strange how quickly the mind assim- 
ilates itself to the spirit’ which prevails 
around. At first, there was a slight tremor 
of fear mixed with my courage; and the 
sight of the mangled bodies and limbs of 
my mates well-nigh sickened me. But the 
stir and bustle of the battle, the thunder 
and glare of the cannon, and the shouts of 
the combatants, mingled with the shrieks of 
the wounded, soon drove my sentimentalism 
away, and I cheered, loaded, and fired 
away, as if it had only been a review, in- 
stead of a mighty life-struggle, in which I 
was engaged. 

The breeze which carried the Irresistible 
and six others into action having failed be- 
fore the heavy line-ships could come up, the 
seven had to begin and maintain the fight 
with fourteen of the enemy. We were be- 
ginning to feel two to one rather a little un- 
pleasant, when the tide of battle was turned 
by the arrival of the others; and as the ad- 
miral passed us in the Royal George, we 
welcomed him with three thundering cheers. 
The battle now was soon over, and we were 
left in possession of the Formidable, 80 ; Le 
Tigre, 80; and the Alexandre, 74 guns. 

About forty of my comrades were among 
the killed and wounded ; but to me Provi- 
dence was kind—I came out of the fight 
without having received a scratch. Our 
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ship, besides receiving numerous damages of 
a minor character, had her main top-mast 
shot away, and the mizzen greatly shattered. 
The Prince of Wales, the Robert, and the 
Orion, being also considerably damaged, 
were ordered, along with us, into port with 
the prizes, to get repaired. 

On landing at Portsmouth, we were 
quartered in Hilsea Barracks. We mustered 
at this time about 1200 mep altogether. 
This number being considered by those in 
power too many for one battalion, the regi- 
ment was divided into two, one of which was 
sent on board the hulks to guard the pris- 
oners, while the other was left on shore to 
do barrack-duty. The latter division, to 
which I belonged, soon after received orders 
to be drafted for the marine service solely. 
To a man we refused to go—arguing that, 
having enlisted for the land service, we were 
determined not to be forced into any other. 
Hearing of our refusal to comply, General 
C——, the governor, came among us next 
day, and threatened compulsion unless we 
succumbed; but we only laughed at his 
threats, and were the more resolved to hold 
out for what we conceived to be our rights. 
Letters were privately conveyed to those on 
board the hulks, requesting them to join us 
without delay. They lost no time in doing 
so: that same night they secured the pris- 
oners by closing the hatches, and before 
morning, were all safe with us in Hilsea 
Barracks. Foreseeing how the affair was 
likely to end, our officers now left us. The 
governor, of course, was early informed of 
our proceedings, and a second visit from him 
was the result. The sergeants, acting in 
our behalf, told him we were all willing to 
shed our best blood in defence of king and 
country, but that no power on earth could 
compel us to become marines, when we willed 
otherwise. To be bearded thus by a parcel 
of Scotch vagabonds, as he politely termed 
us, was more than the old gentleman could 
bear with equanimity. He left us in high 
dudgeon, blustering as he went, that before 
the week was a day older, we would gladly 
do that which government required us. We 
guessed what he meant, and prepared ac- 
cordingly. The party who had been doing 
duty on board the hulks still retained their 
ammunition, which was now divided equally 
among us all. : 

Next morning at length dawned, and with 
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itcame the governor, the 11th regiment of 
the line, two brigades of artillery, and two 
‘troops of dragoons. The call sounded for 
parade, which we immediately obeyed; and 
when drawn up in the square, we were once 
more asked to comply with the king’s com- 
mands. Despite the vast array of compulsive 
power before us, we to a man still adhered 
to our former resolution. The 11th were 
now placed in our front, supported on either 
side by the dragoons and artillery. After 
some little manoeuvring, we were ordered to 
ground arms, which we did; to march into 
barracks, which we also did, but were not 
foolish enough to leave our muskets behind. 

‘*A thousand curses on you, you rebellious 
Highland crew!’’ furiously shouted old 
C——.,, when he witnessed our doings. 

Mad with rage, he commanded the 11th 
to load, ete. We, too, obeyed him, as if his 
orders had been addressed to us. We loaded, 
but not as the poor infantry !oaded; they 
rammed home blank-cartridge— we, ball! 
Neither the general nor the poor soldiers 
guessed this, and we as little knew what 
they used. O——’s object was only to 
frighten us; but he reckoned without his 
host. Orders for the last time were now 
read, and we felt that the critical moment 
had arrived. O, how our hearts beat with 
anxiety for the issue! At length, the ter- 
rible word ‘fire’? was given, and ere the 
echo had passed away, shrieks and groans 
from wounded and dying men rent the murky 
atmosphere. Comrade turned towards com- 
rade, and asked how it fared with him, and 
then it was the fearful discovery was made 
that our opponents’ Fire had been only a 
sham! Great was their consternation, poor 
fellows, when they witnessed the havoc 
which our ball-cartridge had made in their 
ranks. Long before the smoke cleared away, 
they retreated helter-skelter from the scene 
—the gallant general taking the lead. 

Here was a pretty fix to bein! The mur- 
derer’s doom was sure to be each of ours— 
at least every one felt so, except one old ser- 
geant. 

‘* Plood, men! ” exclaimed he, in High- 
land English, ‘‘ what pe ye fear’d 0’? She 
(meaning the governor) pe her nainsel to 
plaim ; she cried ‘ fire,’ and we fired—that 
was only opeying orders.” 

Despite this line of argument, we all felt 
more or less uncomfortable ; but I dare say it 
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was more on account of the dead and the 
dying soldiers than from the anticipation of 
any punishment we might receive. An hour 
was now spent in anxious deliberation re- 
garding our next procedure, when it was 
finally resolved that we should remain where 
we were—doing duty as before, mounting 
guard, &c.; and as our small stock of am- 
munition was unexhausted, we determined, 
should a fresh force be brought against us, 
to act on the defensive, as we fully expected 
that, if it did come, it would come to kill, 
not to frighten ! 

For three days we remained in this state, 
without any sign of the ‘‘enemy’s”’ ap- 
proach. Early in the morning of the fourth 
day, however, Sergeant Halliday, the acting 
officer of the guard then-on duty, was ac- 
costed by a military-looking gentleman, who 
asked : 

‘‘ Who is the officer on duty? ”’ 

‘* We have no officer,”’ was the sergeant’s 
reply. 

‘Who commands the guard, then? ’’ was 
the next query. 

“I do,” answered Halliday, drawing him- 
self up to his full height, as if he were 
*¢ somebody.”” 

‘¢ Beat to arms, and turn all out! ’’ im- 
periously commanded the unknown. 

‘* By whose orders? ”’ 

‘« By the orders of General Abercromby.”’ 

In a twinkling, the call sounded ‘To 
arms! to°arms!’’ and each barrack-room 
was as quickly alive with commotion. Be- 
ing very early, very few of us wete out of 
bed when the alarm broke upon our ears, 
and, as a matter of course, nothing but 
hurry and confusion prevailed. Here might 
be seen a multitude fleeing to the yard with 
kilts, coats, and other articles of dress in their 
hands—there, a band with their coats on, 
but no kilt. Particular regard was paid to 
one thing, however—the musket. None for- 
got: his ‘‘ Brown Bess,” although kilt and 
hose were wanting ; for we imagined the 
‘‘enemy ” wero close at hand. When Sir 
Ralph saw the hurly-burly and sad con- 
fusion in which we were, he laughingly 
ordered us back to our rooms to dress, which 
order we cheerfully obeyed, after under- 
standing who he was. Being now fully 
arrayed and drawn up in the square, we 
welcomed: him with three Highland cheers. 
He then called the sergeants round him, and 
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told them to inform us that he was commis- 
sioned by government to get our unfortunate 
affair settigd, and requested to know what 
our grievances were, pledging his word of 
honor that we should receive justice. 
Through our sergeants, we acquainted Sir 
Ralph with the whole history of the matter, 
telling him, as we told old C——, that we 
were still willing to serve our king and 
country in the service for which we enlisted, 
and that we decidedly objected to be changed 
into marines. He replied, that he was 
happy to learn that our loyalty remained 
unshaken, and hoped many of us would join 
the expedition of which he was on the eve 
of taking the command. Under the impres- 
sion that we were to accompany him imme- 
diately, we expressed our willingness by 
making old Hilsea barrack-yard echo with 
our cheering. But he now told us that our 
regiment was disbanded—that we were no 
longer soldiers—that each was left to follow 
the bent of his own mind. He trusted, 
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however, that none of us would leave the 
service. To those who wished to join the 
marines, a bounty of £5 would be allowed; 
and to those who, disliking that service, 
entered the 42d or any of the other Highland 
regiments, £4 of bounty would be given. 
No fewer than £00 chose the 42d; many, 
the other regiments ; a few left the service 
entirely ; and, notwithstanding our former 
antipathy, 300 of us joined the marines. 

Thus was this serious mutiny amicably 
quelled by the adroitness of a sensible man, 
It is a curious history from first to last, and 
teaches an important lesson to those who 
have the commend of troops. Government 
had obviously placed themselves in a false 
position, from which they could not have 
been honorably extricated, but by the ex- 
pedient of Sir Ralph Abercromby. So far 
as I know, the particulars of this affair have 
never before been given; even Stewart, in 
his chapter on Mutinies, omitting to notice 
that of the Grant Highlanders. 








Tue Monroe Doctrine AND Mr. Canning.— 
To the Editor of the Edinburgh Review.— 
Kensinaton, Nov. 20, 1856.—Sir : In the Octo- 
ber number (1856) of your ‘* Review ’’ there 
appears the following passage, page 590: ‘* Mr. 
Buchanan is one of the strenuous supporters of 
that famous ‘ Monroe’ doctrine which, having 
been originally suggested by Mr. Canning as a 
bulwark against the interference of the Holy 
Alliance in American affairs, has been concocted 
into a menace against all the powérs whose 
territories fringe the States of the American 
union.”’ 

Now, so far from its being true that this doc- 
trine was ‘originally suggested by Mr. Can- 
ning,’’ he twice publicly entered his protest 
against it. First: In parliament, at the open- 
ing of the session of 1824, when President 
Munro’s message, in which it was first pro- 

unded, was much eulogized by Mr. Brougham, 

Ir. Canning thought it necessary to declare, 
that ‘* He was clearly of opinion, with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that no forgign state 
had a right to interfere between the colonies 
and the mother country; but he was as strongly 
of opinion, that the mother country had a right 
toattempt to recover her colonies, if she thought 
proper.’’ (Hansard, Vol. 140, Feb. 3, 1824.) 
2nd. In 1827, when, in the negotiations 
with the United States for the continuance of a 
certain convention, the American plenipoten- 
. tiary re-asserted this ‘* Munroe ’’ doctrine—viz., 
that no part of the American continent was 
thenceforth to be open to colonization from 
Europe—the British plenipotentiaries, acting 
under Mr. Canning’s instructions, not only 
utterly denied the truth and justice of this 
doctrine, but took care to record their denial in 


the protocol of the same conference, in which 
8 priaciple had been insisted on by the United 
tates. 

The-characters of departed statesmen belong 
to their country. I trust, therefore, to your 
sense of justice and fairness, to correct in your 
next number a misrepresentation which, how- 
ever inadvertent on the part of the writer, is 
calculated to injure Mr. Canning’s memory.—I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, 

A. G. STAPLETON, 
Formerly Private Secretary to Mr. Canning. 





Frxven’s British Gattery.*—The engrav- 
ings belonging to this series have long been 
favorites in the shop-window and the portfolio; 
fine in size, of high skill in execution, and 
taken from the works of many of the most 
famous or popular men in British Art of the iast 
hundred'years. They are now re-issued in parts 
costing ten and sixpence and containing three 
engravings each. Plates which have been 
doing duty for the last dozen years cannot be 
expected to strike off prints of irreproachable, 
tone and delicacy; but those belonging to the 
first part of this re-issue are still in sufficiently 
good case to be well received and presentable 
anywhere. Turner’s: Oberwesel, with its se 
renely beautiful distance of water and moun- 
tain, Stanfield’s capital sea-piece, the Battle of 
Trafalgar, and Landseer’s popular Interior of a 
Highlander’s Cottage, are the contents of the 
first part.— Spectator. 

* Finden’s Gallery of British Art: a 
Series of magnificent Line Engravings, after Sir 
A. W. Calcott, A. A. Chalon, &. Part I. Pub- 
lished by Griffin and Co. 








